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experiences of suppliers, as compiled and tabulated by 
Credit Interchange in reports for its members. 
Credit Interchange Reports are the result of col- 


lective effort —the assembly of ledger experiences of 


many suppliers—in all lines of industry — from all 
parts of the country. A single inquiry brings you the 
desired information in easily analyzed form. Use Credit 
Interchange reports freely. They save time — duplica- 
tion of effort — and man-power hours — for you and for 
the suppliers who furnish the information you need. 

The many desirable features of Credit Interchange 
Service will be explained gladly by the Bureau serving 
your area. If you prefer, write 
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Our Nation’s Real Wealth 


We have just about gathered in one of the most bountiful harvests in 
y our history. Europe, too, is rejoicing in bumper crops. Considering the 
needs of the world, these harvests seem a providential blessing. 


Huge harvests such as we enjoy this year should remind us of two great 
responsibilities. First we must see that they are not wasted. Programs call- 
ing for the destruction of food for any reason cannot be justified; in fact 
they seem sacrilegious. Since nature has been so generous we can best 
show our appreciation by making certain that her fruits be distributed 
where there is the greatest need. 


Our second responsibility is towards the soil that gave us these crops. 
We should never forget that they come from the soil’s fertility and that 
we have an obligation not to rob the soil. 


This nation has been blessed with tremendous natural resources. All pro- 
duction — agricultural, mineral or timber — all the basic needs of a sound 
economy spring from the soil. It is thus all the more necessary that we be 
careful in their use and conservation. 


A bumper harvest can well finance a sound conservation program. Such 
a program goes far beyond agricultural security. It effects the security of 
business, of the individual and of life itself. Conservation of our resources 
now will mean better harvests in the future which again will ensure a better 
life, an abundant production and a sound economy for our nation. 


a 
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Portrait by Peale when Harrison was twenty-seven 


Wrauen his prospective father-in-law 
asked how he proposed to main«ain a wife, 
young William Henry Harrison replied, 
placing his hand on his sword, “This is my 
means of support.” As his military prowess 
proved, the statement was no empty boast. 
Moreover, in time Anna Symmes Harrison, 
the girl he married, had the distinction of 
being the wife of the ninth President and 
the grandmother of Benjamin Harrison, the 
twenty-third. 

In 1800, five years after his marriage, 
Harrison was appointed first governor of 
the vast new Indiana Territory which even- 
tually was carved into several states. In the 
seat of government, the old French town of 
Vincennes, he acquired a 300-acre estate 
called Grouseland. His home, architec- 
turally inspired by Berkeley, the famous Vir- 
ginia mansion in which he was born, was 
completed in 1804. Known as the White 
House of the West, it became the social 


and political center of the territory. 





Winding stairway suggests a similar one at Mt. Vernon 


As the Indians in the area outnumbered 


the whites five to one and as the territory 
was hemmed in on three sides by foreign 
powers, Harrison’s problems were for- 
midable. Reflecting the hazardous times, 
Grouseland, like a feudal castle, was at 
once a home and fortress, with walls two 
feet thick and windows protected 
inside and out by heavy shutters. 
One of these bears the mark of a 
bullet which an Indian fired at Har- 
rison as he was pacing the room 
with his baby in his arms. From a 
lookout platform on the roof the 
approach of unfriendly visitors 
could be seen, and within the house 
concealed passages provided speedy 
exit in case of surprise attack. 

In a grove near the house Harri- 
‘son held a conference with the 
Shawnee chieftain Tecumseh and 
his warriors who defiantly refused 
to come to terms with the American 
government. In 1811, a year later, 
Harrison defeated Tecumseh’s men 
at the famous battle of Tippecanoe 
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which established his military reputation 
and provided the slogan “Tippecanoe and 
Tyler too” for the campaign in which he was 
elected President. When the War of 1812 
began, Harrison left Grouseland to take 
command of the Army. 

After remaining in the ownership of the 
family until 1843, the house passed through 
a period of decline until, ransacked by relic 
hunters, it was used as a stable. Finally, 
through the efforts of the Francis Vigo 
Chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution it was saved from demolition 
and now in the chapter’s custody is being 
preserved as an historic landmark restored 
to its former grandeur. 

* * * 

The Home, through its agents and 

brokers, is America’s leading insurance 


protector of American Homes and the 
Homes of American Industry. 


«x THE HOME * 


NEW YORK 
FIRE © AUTOMOBILE © MARINE INSURANCE 
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Costs and Profits 
Your Break-Even Point Today and Tomorrow 


is to direct your attention to 

certain phases of the break- 

even point, as it effects con- 
sumer goods industry, in the fol- 
lowing main respects : 

Topic 1. Basic fundamentals of 
break-even point determi- 
nation, in the illustrative 
case of consumer goods 
sold at a low margin of 
profit, where operating 
margins are small and 
large volume is necessary 
to profitable operating re- 
sults. (Illustrated by 
Charts 1 and 2.) 

Topic 2. How the break-even point 
might be lowered and a 
profit earned in the face of 
adverse operating factors. 

Topic 3. The break-even point in 
relation to credit manage- 
ment. 

This paper will not develop any 
mathematical formulae, or high-brow 
presentations of the subject under 
discussion because, in my opinion, 
and apparently in the opinion of 
many people today, the great need 
is for business to communicate its 
financial and economic facts to its 
workers, and the public generally, 
in simple terms. Recent tests of pub- 
lic opinion have shown conclusively 
that the average person does not un- 
derstand our accounting reports suf- 
ficiently to know what is meant by 
such terms as Surplus, Depreciation, 
Reserves, and most certainly that 
one subject which we are primarily 
concerned with, COSTS. 

Expensive strikes continue to de- 
prive both employers and employees 
of desirable earnings and, from 
newspaper accounts of the proceed- 
ings before and after some wage set- 
tlements, one has to wonder how 
well these ABC’s of break-even 
point dogma are understood. Why 
make a mystery out of the pertinent 


= My purpose in this brief space 
y 
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by J. B. FENNER 


Treasurer 


ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 
Toledo 


facts of business operation, when 
there are so many problems which 
even the experts cannot adequately 
explain? 


Topic 1—Basic Fundamentals 
In our present degree of indus- 


trialization, many individuals who 
are “cogs” in the entire plan have 


lost sight of the fact that economic 
profit is one of the main piers in the 
foundation of our free enterprise 
system. Even realizing this fact, 
they have no conception of the three 
inter-related basic factors which pro- 
duce economic profit: 1. Income 
from the sale of the product; 2. cost 
of producing the product; and 3. ex- 
pense of distributing and marketing 
the product. No one factor should 
be loosely discussed without bearing 
in mind the other two. 

The original philosophy of “break- 


Chart 1—Showing Break-even Point Based on Marginal Income of 20% 
and Fixed Costs of $50,000 


PERCENT OF CAPACITY 
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D COST LESS 
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FINED GOSTS INCLUDE 
STAND-BY COSTS OF: 
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PLANT MANAGEMENT 8,000 
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WATCHIIEN, UTILITIES, ETC. 2,000 
CONTRACT ADVERTISING 2,000 
INSURANCE £000 
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even point’”’ presupposed a sales in- 
come predicated upon a desired eco- 
nomic profit and attainable costs. 
This philosophy ignored a basic and 
vital law of economics—supply and 
demand. In our free enterprise econ- 
omy it has been found that competi- 
tion actually determines price, this 
competition arising from the law of 
supply and demand. This especially 
is true today in consumer goods in- 
dustry. The determination of price 
then affects both the income and 
costs of a producer, and will regu- 
late his continuing in business con- 
tingent upon realizing economic 
profit. Without profit ‘such a pro- 
ducer will fall by the wayside as a 
marginal producer. 


Helps to Conserve Capital 


\Vhy then, you may ask, is the 
break-even point important if the 
natural law of supply and demand 
regulates enterprise? We become 
incensed at needless waste of our 
natural resources. By the same token 
we should attempt to conserve our 
invested and venture capital through 
the intelligent use of such tools as 
the break-even chart. Let’s turn our 
attention to a simple illustration : 

Chart 1 indicates that stand-by 
costs of A Company are fairly low, 


but in order to make sure that the 
important element of debt retirement 
is not overlooked in the figuring, 
this rather high fixed charge is in- 
cluded rather than treated as a de- 
duction from surplus. 

The low marginal income of $.20 
on each dollar of sales in this illus- 
trative company provides for only 
$10,000 of marginal income on each 
$50,000 of sales as shown on the 
left hand margin of the chart. It 
takes $250,000 of sales on this basis 
to break-even, since the fixed ex- 
penses are $50,000. 

Chart 2 shows the slim margin of 
profit available even after the break- 
even point has been passed at the 
$250,000 sales level. After income 
tax, the earnings are only $7,800 on 
sales of $300,000 or 2.6%. Even at 
the peak sales of $500,000, the net 
profit after taxes, as shown by the 
chart, is only $31,000, equivalent to 
6.2% on sales. This does not leave 
very much leeway for set-backs in 
sales volume, increased expenses, or 
whatever else may interfere with 
present conditions. 

By reference to the Profit and 
Loss Statement of A Company, it 
will be observed that $15,000, or 
approximately 50% of available 
earnings (after provision for $5,000 


Chart 2—Showing Profit or Loss Based upon Marginal Income of 20% 
and Fixed Costs of $50,000 
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debt retirement), were expanded 
last year on the dividend payments. 
This represented a return of 4.5% 
on the book value of Capital stock. 
Any drop in sales and resultant 
earnings will immediately affect the 
dividend rate and surplus, unless 
some expedient is found to over- 
come the loss in earning power. 

One advantage of the low fixed 
charge business, as compared with 
one having high fixed charges, is 
that the earnings will still hold, down 
to 50% of capacity, thus avoiding 
the danger of financial collapse 
which might be the case where high 
rent, depreciation, property taxes, 
debt retirement, and other irreduci- 
ble expenditures face the business. 

The A Company while extreme 
in one sense, namely its low mar- 
ginal income, is typical of many 
consumer goods enterprises today. 
The public protests high prices, and 
rightly so, but a cold-blooded analy- 
sis of average earnings fails to show 
where the percentage of profit meas- 
ured either on sales or invested capi- 
tal dollars is usually high compared 
with prewar standards. Quite to the 
contrary, in many lines of consumer 
goods manufacturing, margins today 
are dangerously low and a recession 
of 10-20% may spell the difference 
between success and failure. 

As a matter of actual experience 
the standby charges of most enter- 
prises would be twice what we 
have used on Charts 1 and 2 (12% 
of total cost at maximum capacity), 
but anything up to 40% of total 
might be acceptable in a given com- 


pany. 


Topic 2—How the Break-Even 
Point Might Be Lowered 


As it is rather difficult to discuss 
the break-even point of a consumer 
goods producer in an abstract man- 
ner, let us take again the imaginary 
business depicted on Charts 1 and 
2 and assume that a third round of 
wage increases brings a 10% wage 
demand (10% $100,000 = $10,000) 
plus a 5% increase in cost of pur- 
chased materials (5% of $100,000 
= $5,000) or a combined increase in 
variable costs of $15,000. 

Since the company is now oper- 
ating at capacity sales of $500,000 
per annum, and it is found that the 
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low profit margin on sales is due 
principally to the competitive sales 
situation, which more or less freezes 
the price to consumers, where can 
the business move to recoup this 
heavy loss in marginal profit and 
retain at least a nominal dividend 
earnings rate for its stockholders, or 
set something aside for future needs? 

Consideration of the above facts 
by management opens up several 
courses which might be considered: 

Point. 1. Expand facilities for 

larger production of the same 
product. 

Point 2. Expand facilities for 

production of other products. 

Point 3. Attempt to realize addi- 

tional income from by-products 
or a new process. 

Point 4. Retrenchment of ex- 

penses. 

Point 5. 

ciency. 

Let us give some attention to these 
five efficiency factors, bearing in 
mind the profit motive. 

Point 1.—E-xpansion of plant. 

Can the market stand additional 
capacity, and, if not so, will A Com- 
pany be in such a commanding posi- 
tion that it can squeeze out its com- 
petitors? We have seen in certain 
post war industries overproduction 
of products like radios and freezer 
units, and what can happen to the 
unwary manufacturer who starts out 
to grab more of the available market 
than he is in a competitive position 
to secure. After investing in ex- 
pensive plant facilities it may be too 
late to wake up with a realization 
that the supposedly large market has 
already been taken over by others or 
deflated by economic reactions. To- 
morrow’s planning is always im- 
portant when considering break-even 
points. 

Point 2.—Other products. 

The important thing to remem- 
ber from a break-even angle, when 
we weigh the possibilities of intro- 
ducing additional products, is the 
effect which this change in the sales 
mixture of manufacturing and sales 
will have on the over-all picture. 
Will it mean supplementing present 
engineering sales, and other person- 
nel with a different classification? 
If so the overhead will go up mate- 
rially and we will gain little, if any- 
thing, by the added volume as far 
as cutting overhead is concerned and 
reducing the break-even point. In- 


Improved labor effi- 
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A MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Profit and Loss Account for the Year Ended May 31, 1948 


Sales for the year—net 
Cost of Sales: 
Fixed expenses 
Variable expenses 


Operating Profit 


Less Provision for federal income taxes 
Profits retained in the business 


Surplus—May 31, 1947 


Deduct—Dividend paid during year ($1 per share) 
Earnings retained in business May 31, 1948 


$50,000.00 


$ 50,000.00 
400,000.00 
450,000.00 


$50,000.00 
19,000.00 
31,000.00 
164,000.00 


$195,000.00 
15,,000.00 


$180,000.00 


A MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Balance Sheet May 31, 1948 


Receivable 
Inventory 


Total Current . 


Land and Buildings (subject.to 10 years mortgage reducible wal 
@ $5000 per annum) 


Machinery and Equipment 


Accounts payable 
Accrued expenses 
Federal income taxes 


Total Current 


50,000.00 
$100,000.00 


200,000.00 
..... 200,000.00 


$500,000.00 


....$ 50,000.00 
...... 10,000.00 
.... 10,000.00 


20-year mortgage on land and buildings ....... 
Capital Stock—15,000 shares @ 10 par value .. 


Earnings retained in business 


deed the results sometimes are detri- 
mental to the combined operations. 
I have in mind several consolidated 
groups which either went into bank- 
ruptcy or long periods of readjust- 
ment since the war. What was in- 
tended to be a profitable merger 
of successful enterprises to cut un- 
necessary duplication of effort 
turned out to be a three-or-four-ring 
circus with each act, so to speak, 
spinning around and finally off at a 
tangent. The new product which A 
Company should seek is something 
which can readily be assimilated by 
its present organization, thereby re- 
ducing the ratio of both fixed and 
variable expenses to sales. 

Point 3.—By Products. 

Savings from the better utiliza- 
tion of by products or existing 
facilities can very often bring about 
a savings sufficient to lower the 
break-even point. One such instance, 
in a magazine article recently, was 
the use of grazing stock to keep the 
grass cut down between breeding 
ponds in a gold-fish hatchery. This 


$500,000.00 


saved the cost of labor to cut the 
grass as was formerly done, and the 
profit on fattening beef was of such 
great benefit in lowering operating 
costs that one can still purchase gold- 
fish at near pre-war prices. 

Point 4.—Retrenchment of ex- 
penses. 

This should be the first port of 
call in looking for places to save 
money and bring down the break- 
even point. Consumer goods indus- 
tries have trained the public to carry 
packages, to serve themselves in 
groceries, and to do other things 
which tend to reduce expenses. 
Much red tape created by standard 
war-time procedures still exists in 
certain places, notably in relations 
with some government bodies, but 
these and other items can probably 
be reduced in time by concentrated 
attack on the vulnerable spots. 

No stone should be left unturned 
in analyzing supporting expenses in 
administrative, selling, and other de- 
partments. In this connection new 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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How to Get Over the Hump 
Stix Ways to Sell Yourself to Management 


we heading? Is our daily en- 

thusiasm for each new prob- 

lem a product of our motiva- 
tion to provide betterment for our 
family? Does it come from the 
desire for increased compensation ? 
Are we aiming at greater recogni- 
tion from our boss and more pres- 
tige in our profession? 

If a man judges his progress by 
his income and if the living stand- 
ard of most families derives directly 
from the wage earner’s “take,” 
those of us in the credit profession 
may find some challenge in a study 
made recently by the Ohio State 
University... The College of Com- 
merce and Administration polled 
3016 graduates on their profession 
and income. Just as a matter of 
comparison, let’s look at compara- 
tive compensation in several fields: 


a Toward what objective are 
uu 


by FRANK GRIESINGER 


Credit Manager 


THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Cleveland 


if these factors are to be bettered, 
we have a job cut out for us. We 
must sell ourselves and our ability 
to management. 


Eleven Management Principles 


Recently I read a challenging 
book by a prominent psychologist 
who has been putting his principles 
into effect in industrial consulting 
work for years. Dr. Donald Laird 
wrote “The Technique of Handling 
People”? to set forth his eleven prin- 
ciples of successful personnel man- 
agement. From his plain-spoken, 
well-illustrated text I have bor- 
rowed six principles which seem to 
have a direct influence on the tech- 


$2000-4000 $4000-6000 $6000-10,000 Over $10,000 


Purchasing Agents ............ 32% 
Se a ae 36 
AGCOGUIIOGES. . oi. eee sank ss 40 
Insurance Salesmen ........... 30 
ACHE MN 5 0 sv hvnsioa ee ae eos 46 


The knowledge and training of 
the professional credit executive 
embraces accountancy, sales, mer- 
chandising—all the broader aspects 
of management control and eco- 
nomics. How can we justify his 
comparatively low position on the 
salary scales? Look at the stand- 
ing of our profession in the $6- 
10,000 bracket. How can we get 
over that $6,000 hump? How can 
we achieve the professional stand- 
ing and prestige so much more com- 
mon in other occupations? 

Credit men work for other peo- 
ple, not themselves. The recogni- 
tion and income they receive are 
controlled by their bosses. Thus, 


1 Report to Alumni, January 1948. Placement 
Bureau, College of Commerce and dministra- 
tion, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 


22% 37% 7% 
29 25 7 
33 20 6 
40 14 15 
34 8 8 


nique of handling bosses, a problem 
which appeals to every member of 
our profession who feels he wants 
to get ahead. 


‘I. “ASK QUESTIONS—to win 


cooperation” 


Our company hired a man a 
number of years ago who knew 
nothing whatsoever about the weld- 
ing business. After a few months 
we noticed his credit correspond- 
ence beginning to show lucid com- 
ment on our products and policies. 
He took literature home to study. 
He mounted product samples on a 
board in his basement. And with- 
out a bit of hesitation, he asked 


2“The Technique of Handling People” by 
Dr. Donald A. ird. Whittlesey House Di- 
vision of the McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York, 1943. 
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questions of everybody from the 
president down to the office boy. 
It wasn’t long before the fellows in 
the front office began to pick up 
their ears. Today that chap heads 
an important department, was re- 
sponsible for an overhead saving of 
over $100,000 last year, and enjoys 
the confidence of all our top men. 

A boss likes to get a fast answer 
from the help. I know another 
credit man in a neighboring com- 
pany who is always asked by his 
company’s president for an opinion © 
on important business decisions. 
Why ?* He learned early in life that 
it paid to know people. He joined 
his credit association, attended 
meetings, learned the first names of 
his professional associates in the 
city. Then, if he was unprepared 
when the boss asked a question, he 
didn’t beat around the bush and 
fumble with a guessed answer. He 
said, “I don’t know, but I’ll have 
the facts for you in an hour.” And 
he did it, because someone in his 
large circle of friends gave him the 
answer in a jiffy. His own good 
judgment, plus his ability to re- 
search information rates him high 
with his top brass. They like his 
performance and our friend likes 
his income and prestige. 

The boss is impressed by a man 
who is really interested in what 
makes the business tick. That man 
asks questions—and wins coopera- 
tion. 


Il. “BE BRIEF AND DIRECT 
—to clear up troubles” 


There’s a boss in our town who 
is a holy terror when it comes to 
supervision of his executive person- 
nel. The boys who handle the big 
guns in that company have had 
many a strategy conference before 
attempting to get the president’s 
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approval on a desired policy change 
or improvement. This boss won’t 
read reports. He wants briefly- 
stated facts and probable results. 
The fellow who shivers on the car- 
pet and starts to unfold a long and 
detailed story soon finds himself en- 
meshed in a barrage of rapid-fire 
questioning. The razor-edged mind 
seems instinctively to pick out the 
weakest spot in the plan, thereupon 
challenging its entire validity. <A 
man who isn’t sure of his facts is a 
goner with that boss. Subordinates 
soon learn that they must be able to 
speak briefly, directly and that they 
must have a complete grasp of their 
problem. 

The executive worthy of his name 
is busy. He didn’t get there the easy 
way. Consequently he devotes his 
time to the things which are wrong 
and seldom wants to hear a de- 
tailed story about a function which 
is moving along in jig time. Most 
big men will never rush a visitor, 
but if the subject matter is incon- 
sequential the caller may soon find 
the welcome mat slightly dingy. 
We can boost our stock by really 
having something to talk about 
when we corner the boss. 


Really big men don’t want to lis- 


ten to detail. They want conclu- 
sions. “Be brief and direct—to clear 
up troubles.” 


Ill. “EARNESTNESS—to arouse 
enthusiasm” 


During the recent war we con- 
ducted a survey on the absence and 
tardiness habits of our office em- 
ployees. In checking the time clock 
records and also through personal 
observation we found one man who 
seemed to be hitting the ball at all 
hours. Ordinarily that fellow would 
be considered a drudge who wasn’t 
smart enough to organize his work 
properly. But he turned out to be 
an ambitious young chap who was 
wasting no time in licking some 
rather tremendous responsibilities 
which had been thrust upon him. 
A wise boss had detected a glimmer 
of genius and put a load on the man 
to see if he would sink or swim. 
He swam—and without being eligi- 
ble for overtime pay, either. He did 
it because he earnestly believed that 
any problem could be licked by hard 
work. He sacrificed his personal 
pleasures to do the job. Now he’s 
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relaxing a bit, but not very much— 
because now he heads his depart- 
ment and is working hard toward 
that vice-presidency. 

Dr. Laird tells the story of a 
Norwegian chap who entered an 
English public-speaking class com- 
petition so that he might improve 
his usage of our language. He 
talked on a subject close to his 
heart and became so engrossed in 
what he was saying that he didn’t 
notice his lapse into the Norwegian 
tongue. Neither did the judges; he 
won first prize. He was speaking 
from the heart, with earnestness— 
to arouse enthusiasm. 


IV. “CONFIDENT BEARING— 
to control others” 


Think for a moment of the man 
to whom you most look up for 
guidance. Is he the kind of fellow 
who stares off into space while he 
talks to you? Does he shuffle his 
feet, doodle with his pencil and gen- 
erally appear ill at ease? Or does 
he guide your comment with intel- 
ligent questioning, look you in the 
eye and give you his counsel straight 
from the shoulder? 

I remember well a chap who was 
employed some years back in finan- 
cial work with a local firm. He was 
one of the best accountants the firm 
had ever known, but he was steeped 
in tradition, made his debits and 
credits the way the textbooks said 
and looked on any new idea as 
being impractical until proved other- 
wise. His boss was on the pioneer- 
ing, progressive side. Whenever the 
two of them would talk about some 
new idea, the accountant would im- 
mediately think of the many reasons 
why the old way was better. For- 
tunately, retirement age came be- 
fore the boss’s patience ended. 

Executives like the type of man 
who looks them in the eye and says 
“Sure—let’s try it!” The “I can 
do it” boys soon find their bank 
deposits increasing. They know it 
pays to adopt a confident bearing— 
to control others. 


V. “KNOW YOUR PEOPLE—to 


generate harmony” 


Some time ago, in making a de- 
tailed credit analysis, I had the 
opportunity of getting acquainted 
with some of the personnel problems 


in a customer’s plant. One depart- 
ment was notable for time-wasting 
and low production. People were 
constantly applying for transfers 
and turnover was abnormally high. 
Investigation indicated that the de- 
partment was headed by a woman 
who allowed herself to become in- 
volved in the gossip which one nor- 
mally finds in a large group of 
people. She used her knowledge 
improperly; she did not keep con- 
fidences to herself. In conversing 
with executives she challenged by 
intimation the personal habits and 
abilities of those employed in other 
departments. Had she been dis- 
creet, kept herself on a strict plane 
of impartiality towards all and ex- 
pressed her interest in others in a 
friendly way, she could have turned 
a negative situation into a very 
positive one. 

Employees respect ability, strong 
will and discipline. But they work 
harder and more happily if those 
qualities are tempered with a 
friendly, human, confidential inter- 
est in their problems and _ ideas. 
Dr. Laird mentions Richman 
Brothers, a large clothing manu- 
facturer in Cleveland. Every eve- 
ning an executive of the firm stands 
at the door and greets each em- 
ployee by name, exchanging a few 
words with the men. The labor 
relations of that firm have been 
exemplary for years. 

An improper personnel situation 
will eventually reach the attention 
of the boss. Grumbling, low output 
and employee turnover demonstrate 
the need for a change. Good human 
relations in running our departments 
will certainly reflect creditably on 
us, because we KNOW OUR 
PEOPLE—and generate harmony. 


VI. “INCREASE OTHERS’ 
SELF-ESTEEM” 


All of us have been bothered with 
the problem of the slow and in- 
efficient employee. Our natural 
human tendency is to bawl him out 
and let him know how poorly he is 
doing. But the trained psychologist 
tries another way. One of my asso- 
ciates always boasts of his own 
laziness to his backward people. He 
compliirents a man on what he is 
doing well, then shows him the 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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More on Par Clearance 
Are We Attacking the Problem from the Wrong Angle 


The great and continuing con- 
troversy over par clearance is 
ue being fought on a battlefield 
chosen by but one of the an- 
tagonists—the non-par bank. The 
field has been so skilfully and fa- 
vorably chosen that a small core of 
country bankers, in battle after bat- 
tle, has succeeded in defeating the 
combined forces of the par banks of 
the United States, the Federal Re- 
serve Board, and the group known 
generally as the “credit men.” Even 
though every principle of business 
ethics, law, and economics is on the 
side of those fighting for a sound 
par check currency, it seems appar- 
ent that the non-par group will for 
the most part continue its successes 
until, in an open battlefield, unfavor- 
able to guerrilla tactics, the issues 
are fairly presented to the American 
public, the real party in interest. 


Americans Champion “Underdogs” 


The American public in general, 
and our American legislators in 
particular, like to take the side of 
the “‘little fellow” when he is pitted 
against the “big fellow.” Big Busi- 
ness always seems to be doing so 
well that one has only to raise the 
cry of bigness, the “big corporation”’ 
against “little business,” the “mail- 
order house” against the “country 
store,” the “city” banker against the 
“country” banker, to direct public 
and legislative attention away from 
the meat of any issue. This has 
notably been the case during the 
years of argument about “ex- 
change.” The “country banker” 
has challenged the “city wholesaler” 
on a battlefield bounded solely by 
the issue of “big vs. little’—the ab- 
sorption of banking costs by the 
“great chain” or the “little banker,” 
by the “city” or the “small town.” 

No one seems to have given a 
thought to the real party in interest, 
the great body of the American pub- 
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lic who are the makers and holders 
of non-par checks! No one, that is, 
except the Supreme Court of Min- 
nesota, which in the case of the First 
State Bank of Hugo vs. The Federal 
Reserve Bank of Minneapolis, 219 
NW 908, lays down a proposition 
which might well be the thesis of all 
champions of par banking: 


“Primarily the benefit from having 
checks clear at par goes to the maker of 
such checks, the customer of the bank 
upon which they are drawn. If such a 
customer can send his check to another 
city or place in payment of his debts or 
purchases and have the check cleared at 
par, he saves money and inconvenience, 
saves purchasing a draft and paying ex- 
change thereon. He cannot compel his 
debtor or obligee at the other end to 
accept his check subject to exchange 
charges. His bank is, to that extent, 
favoring him and incidentally attracting 
customers to itself.” 


Attitudes Pro and Con 


Before analyzing the full import 
of this statement it might be well to 
refresh our minds, if for no other 
reason than as a gesture which it is 
to be hoped will be one of farewell, 
with a brief review of attitudes 
which have heretofore been ex- 
pressed by the proponents of par 
banking and its opponents. Testi- 
fying before the Committee on 
Banking and Currency of the United 
States Senate* in connection with 
legislation on this subject in 1944, 
Mr. R. E. Gormley, Chairman of 
the National Association of Non- 
Par Banks, opened his remarks with 
the statement, “We believe that we 
represent little business. We feel 
that we represent individual initia- 
tive and there has been quite a lot 
said in this Congress and through- 
out the United States about the 
American way of life and a fair op- 


portunity for little business to con-' 


duct itself and we believe that we 
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represent just that.” (Senate Hear- 
ings, P. 3) Again, “Yes, and they 
represent the rural small-town life,” 
(Senate Hearings, P. 4) and again, 
“Tt is true that the Federal Reserve 
Board has had pressure put on 
them by a few large banks.” (Sen- 
ate Hearings, P. 4). “The forces 
[The National Association of Credit 
Men] which encourage the Federal 
Reserve to crack down and enforce 
this regulation have aligned them- 
selves with the wholesale and man- 
ufacturing trade of this country for 
no other purpose than to embarrass 
the little banks of the country by 
trying to bring down on their heads 
the wrath of their own customers.” 
(Senate Hearings, P. 8). 

Thus the field of battle is chosen 
by the “little banker,” and there it 
has been ill-advisedly joined by the 
“big interests.” Mr. L. S. Crowder, 
General Manager-Treasurer of the 
National Retail Credit Association, 
writing from St. Louis, Missouri, 
to Senator Robert F. Wagner, ar- 
gues, “Passage of the bill would en- 
courage the practice of charging 
exchange on checks to such an ex- 
tent that the checks given to whole- 
salers in payment of merchandise 
would have to be larger, in order 
to pay for the goods and also to pay 
for the exchange charge which 
would be exacted by the bank on 
which drawn if it were a non-par 
bank.” (Senate Hearings, P. 281). 

The late Mr. Ronald Ransom, 
then Vice Chairman of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, testified before the House 
Committee: “Again, I am not un- 
sympathetic if you hear of a smaller 
banker in a smaller community who 
can get somebody in a larger neigh- 
boring city to pay his service 





* Hearings before Committees on Banking and 
Currency, House of Representatives and United 
States Senate, 78th Congress, on HR 3956 and 
S 1642 hereafter referred to as Senate Hear- 
ings and House Hearings, United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 1945. 
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charges rather than impose them on 
his own customers, you would nat- 
_urally do that. That is perfectly 


normal.” (House Hearings, P. 14). 


What of the Check Maker? 


No one seems to have had a word 
to say in behalf of the person whom 
the Supreme Court of Minnesota 
recognized to be the primary bene- 
ficiary of par banking, the maker 
of such checks! 

It seems hardly necessary to point 
out to credit men that the Minne- 
sota decision is based upon a prin- 
ciple with which they live from day 
to day, that is, that it is the debtor’s 
obligation to pay, it is not the credi- 
tor’s obligation to collect. The Min- 
nesota decision, too, reflects an un- 
derstanding of human nature by the 
members of the Court; contenders 
for par banking may not have taken 
into account the fact that most peo- 


ple want to pay their bills in full— . 


they want a system of business 
which will permit them to accom- 
plish this end. 

Possibly credit men have not been 
able to see the forest for the trees; 
they have been so concerned with 
their own departmental operation, 
that is, the business of credits, that 
they have failed to consider the ul- 
timate effect of non-par banking on 
the entire organizations of which 
they are but a part. In our highly 
competitive business society there is 
a factor usually denominated “net 
after taxes.” Probably the ultimate 
function of management is to strike 
the point where this item and that 
other key item, “sales volume,” 
have simultaneously hit their re- 
spective peaks. Because it is these 
two items which are primary, the 
saving of banking costs, or any 
other item of business costs, is not 
directly reflected in the net profit 
of a venture. The saving appears 
first in a lower cost of production 
or distribution and it eventually 
finds its way into the hands of the 
customer through a lower price. 

This being the case, credit men— 
or rather top organizational man- 
agement, since the real issue has 
now been demonstrated to be not 
solely one of banking costs—may 
effectively deny the charge of the 
country banker that, “It is just a 
question of who pays the freight, 
the big wholesaler or the country 
banker.” The consumer is now in- 
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terested, just as he is in every move 
of American business towards effi- 
ciency in production and distri- 
bution. 

We have now completed the cir- 
cle! The consumer is also the bank 
depositor—the “check maker.” The 
housewife with her small but active 
checking account, the farmer, the 
retail merchant, are much more po- 
tent opponents for the country 
banker than some impersonal credit 
man in a distant city. For the 
truth of the matter is that “ex- 
change” is an expensive process for 
everyone concerned—for the check- 
maker-depositor, the payee-depos- 
itor, the collecting banks, and—yes, 
even the non-par banker! 


A Maker of Custom 


It should be said at this point that 
the writer of this article does not 
intend to charge all non-par bank- 
ers with some degree of moral tur- 
pitude. To the contrary, most coun- 
try bankers seem sincerely to be 
seeking a way to rid themselves of 
the practice. But exchange is a 
creature of custom. Under inter- 
rogation by Senator Taft, Mr. 
Gormley testified, “That has been 
the custom in the past. We were 
not responsible for it.” (Senate 
Hearings, P. 15). SENATOR 
TAFT: “Why don’t your customers 
who keep money in your bank pay 
the exchange charges themselves?” 
MR. GORMLEY: “It is simply be- 
cause it has been the custom that 
has existed with us for fifty years to 
do it the other way. That is our 
answer.” (Senate Hearings, P. 17). 

Exchange is like a bad personal 
habit of which the victim may or 
may not have knowledge. Even 
though the habit is an unconscious 
one, it is disturbing to the user’s 
associates, and sometimes when the 
victim is conscious of it, he is so 
enslaved that he finds it difficult to 
break. 

It has been the experience of vir- 
tually all non-par bankers who 
switch to par that they have prof- 
ited more from the adoption of sys- 
tems of service charges than they 
did from “unjust exactions,” as the 
Supreme Court of Nebraska desig- 
nated exchange. Placek vs. Ed- 
strom, 26 N. W. 2nd 489. It does 
not follow, as the non-par people 
contend, that the banker using a 
system of service charges is taking 


the cost of his operation from his 
local depositor rather than from 
some big handler of checks. It is 
not necessary to belabor the point 
for the readers of this article. They 
have only to consider the actual cost 
of a non-par account to a country 
retail merchant, or a housewife, or 
a farmer. 

Many large organizations unwill- 
ing longer to pay tribute have direct- 
ed their country customers, forced to 
use non-par banks, to “add ex- 
change.” This item alone for a 
country merchant exceeds the 
amount that he will pay during the 
course of a year for “service 
charges,” and for every non-par 
check he sends to the city he re- 
ceives many from his own retail 
customers upon which he must ab- 
sorb exchange. One has only to 
give thought to the farmer who vis- 
its a neighboring city and issues 
checks on his non-par bank. The 
constant requirement that he “add 
exchange” will amount to many 
times the $6.00 per year which 
seems to be an average yield for a 
country bank account. 


Non-Par Banks Usually Monopolies 


The fact that a non-par bank is 
not as “good” as is a par bank in 
the eyes of the depositor is conclu- 
sively shown by the location of the 
non-par banks. In North Dakota 
not a single non-par bank has been 
able to continue to operate in com- 
petition with a par bank. When 
one bank in a community has 
adopted the practice of paying its 
checks at par, other competing 
banks, because of pressure from cus- 
tomers, have had to adopt that prac- 
tice. Of the 87 non-par banks in 
North Dakota, each one has a mo- 
nopoly of banking in its community. 
It is only under a condition of 
monopoly that such a cancerous 
practice as exchange may exist. 

Minnesota with its 416 non-par 
banks presents the same picture; 
non-par banks are located by them- 
selves in 389 towns. In only 27 
points in Minnesota do par and non- 
par banks operate in competition 
with each other, and in some of 
these points there is evidence of col- 
lusive “splitting” of exchange be- 
tween the par and non-par bankers. 

South Dakota has 100 non-par 
banks and only two of these are lo- 
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cated in communities having com- 
peting par banks. 

Of the 658 non-par banks in the 
Ninth Federal Reserve District, 625 
are in towns where there is no par 
bank competition. Only 33 are in 
towns where there is competition 
from one or more par banks in the 
same town, and the sincerity of that 
competition is open to question. 


Under non-monopolistic competi- 
tive banking conditions the true na- 
ture of the exchange charge cannot 
be kept from customers. The non- 
par banker is the last one to want 
his customers to know that he is 
not paying the customers’ items at 
par. This was acknowledged by 
many banker witnesses testifying 
both before the Senate and House 
Committees in the Brown-Maybank 
hearings. 


The first practical indication that 
came to the writer of the relative 
regard in which a North Dakota 
farmer held his banker and a “cata- 
log house” was when he was told 
by a non-par banker, speaking in all 
candidness, “I can talk to the busi- 
ness men in my town with whom I 
have coffee a couple of times a day, 
but I could never explain to a farmer 
who sent a check to Sears, or 
Ward’s, why it was, with his money 
in my bank, the catalog house can’t 
get all that is coming to it.” Of 
course the reason for this is that the 
farmer who sends his check to the 
catalog house wants to pay in full— 
the principle recognized in the Hugo 
case. He likes to do business with 
Ward’s, or Sear’s, and he wants to 
give value for value. Who is a 
banker to argue that anyone should 
not pay his obligation in full?! 

On the other hand, a retailer, be- 
ing “in business,” sometimes view- 
ing his wholesalers as competitors 
for the customer’s dollar, is a more 
likely subject to respond to the typ- 
ical demagoguery of a class against 
class argument, wholesaler vs. re- 
tailer, city vs. town, big vs. little. 
But this is the battlefield chosen by 
the country banker, and it is on this 
field that the credit man has often 
gone down to defeat. 

Faced with the problem of a 
country bank refusing to honor 
checks which, because of a peculiar- 
ity of North Dakota law, had to be 
paid at par, a group of “big” busi- 
ness men in North Dakota put the 
issue flatly and practically to the 





Building and construction activity in the thirty-seven states east of 
the Rocky Mountains, as measured by the dollar volume of contracts 
awarded, last month maintained a favorable 4 per cent gain over the 
corresponding month of last year, but the figures just released by F. W. 
Dodge Corporation show a normal seasonal decline of 11 per cent from 


July. 


The Dodge corporation reported that a statistical summary of its field 


reports totaled $854,091,000 in August building awards against $962,- 
685,000 in July and $823,216,000 in August of last year in the area east 
of the Rockies. 


There appeared in the report for the first time in several months a 
perceptible tendency toward declines in New England, metropolitan 
New York and northern New Jersey, the southeastern states and south- 
ern Michigan. These areas all showed declines from the dollar volume 
reported for July and also for August of last year. 


country bank’s customers. The cus- 
tomers,—housewives, farmers, mer- 
chants,—were told that the payees, 
—city retailers, wholesalers, manu- 
facturers,—had a “one price policy” 
and that it would be necessary for 
the residents of this particular com- 
munity to discharge their obligations 
in full just as did the residents of 
neighboring communities. They 
were told that no longer would a 
cut-rate check currency issued by 
this particular bank be accepted. In 
virtually every case the customer 
expressed surprise and indignation 
when he learned the nature of the 
“exchange” practice. In a matter 
of days enough depositors asked the 
bank to pay at par so that the offi- 
cials of the bank acknowledged the 
error of their contention that they 
were protecting their “little” depos- 
itors against “big” business men. 
The bank joined the Federal Re- 
serve Par List as the result, not of 
“wholesaler” “retailer” “big city” 
pressure, but directly at the request 
of its own depositors. 


Progress Is Slow 

It is to be noted that no very 
rapid progress is being made toward 
a universal par banking system. 
While it is true that the number of 
non-par banks is on the decrease, 
it seems equally true that those re- 
maining constitute a hard core which 
will never respond to present meth- 
ods of attack. Since 1933 the num- 
ber of banks on the Federal Reserve 
Par List has varied from about 80% 
to 85%. The greatest recent in- 
crease in the number of par banks in 
the United States resulted from the 
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passage of compulsory par legisla- 
tion in Iowa and Nebraska. In other 
midwest states, similar legislation 
has gone down to defeat on the 
strength’ of the “big vs. little” 
argument. 

The writer suggests that those in- 
terested in bringing about par clear- 
ance review their attitude toward 
the subject. First and foremost he 
believes that the job is not one for 
the “credit men” alone, nor is the 
device of exchange just a “banking 
practice” to be settled among bank- 
ers. For the business community 
of the United States the problem is 
an important one in customer rela- 
tions—it is the customer who pays 
for this low octane, Model T style 
of business! Since the bankers of 
the Nation exist primarily to serve 
the business community they must 
recognize the public interest to be 
served by bringing about a universal 
system of par check currency. 

The attack against the remaining 
non-par bankers should be carried 
on in areas which the customer in- 
habits, in newspapers, on the radio, 
in magazines of general circulation. 
The issue is truly a public one. The 
real parties in interest are the mil- 
lions of depositors in American 
banks. When their cause motivates 
the attack against this practice, 
which has been variously designated 
by bankers themselves and courts as 
“an unjust exaction,’ “check clip- 
ping,” “a leech on the stream of 
commerce,” and a “kind of racket- 
eering,” the battle will shift into the 
open and the American public will 
resolve the issue on the side of ethics 
and sound economics. 
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The Credit Man’s Contribution 
How to Keep Top Management Happy 


It is generally recognized 
7 that a large percentage of 

w our business today is con- 

ducted on credit. 

Regarding total sales of all 
kinds, during the war, cash sales 
were almost half of all sales on an 
overall basis. This was due to the 
fact that during the war, industry 
was supported largely by govern- 
ment purchases. For the last 18 
months, however, industry has been 
supported largely by private 
credit, and at the present time the 
trend is to do more and more busi- 
ness on a credit basis. Cash dis. 
counts are not being taken today 
nearly as readily as they were six 
months ago. 

Surveys of credit sales are made 
at the retail level only. These sur- 
veys were made by the Department 
of Commerce until a few years ago, 
when this function was taken over 
by the Federal Reserve System. 
There are no surveys of credit 
sales at the manufacturing or 
wholesale levels. 

Sales at Retail: 

1939 Credit 35% Cash 65% 
1945 ‘¢ 21% ‘< 19% 
1946 << 23% * 11% 
1947 ‘6 25% ‘* 76% 
(estimated ) 

Thus, during the past two years, 
there has been a gradual increase 
in credit sales at the retail level, 
although credit sales at retail today 
do not constitute as large a per- 
centage of the total amount of re- 
tail sales as they did in 1939. 


Credit Postulates Confidence 


Credit is said to be one of the 
characteristics of our free enter- 
prise competitive system. It pre- 
supposes a fairly stable currency 
and confidence among buyers and 
sellers. This nation and its indus- 
tries could not have developed to 
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the extent they have today had it 
not been for credit. 

Ed B. Moran in his commendable 
book, ‘The Credit Side of Selling’, 
quotes Daniel Webster, to wit: 
‘Credit has done a thousand times 
more to enrich mankind than all 
the gold mines in the world’. 

Top management expects the 
credit executive to be a financial 
analyst, a marketing expert, a 
salesman and a public relations 
exponent of company good will. 
Top managment expects the credit 
executive to follow carefully busi- 
ness conditions generally and in 
each type of retailing or whole- 
saling to which his customers be- 
long. This must be broken down 
further by carefully watching, to 
the extent that it is practical, the 
various districts of the country 
and, whenever any warnings come 
up, analyze the business of the in- 
dividual customers within that 
district. 


Credit Man’s Creed 


As a financial analyst, he must 
not only know how to read the most 
complex financial statements, but 
also how to keep abreast of general 
business conditions nationally and 
by regions, by related fields and 
within his own industry. He must 
not become so involved in dealing 
with the innumerable details of his 
job that he ignores general busi- 
ness trends. He must not fail to 
see the forest because of the trees. 
Weekly and monthly birth and 
death rate data for all businesses 
as well as his own should be 
watched carefully. 

A credit executive’s creed might 
be stated something like this: 


1. I believe that everything | 
do tends to accelerate or retard the 
success of the sales department. 

2. I believe that it is my busi- 
ness to understand all of the prob- 
lems of the salesmen and to assist 
them in every way possible. 

3. I believe that frequently 
there are sales factors that influ- 
ence credit demands, and I will 
give them full consideration. 

4. I believe that I should be 
neither timid nor reckless, but that 
I should maintain a sound credit 
and collection policy with the ob- 
jective of handling a maximum 
amount of sales with a minimum 
amount of credit losses and ex- 
pense. 


Protect the Company 


The main request that all top 
management makes of a credit ex- 
ecutive is to protect the company 
against bad debts. This is the fun- 
damental expectation which gov- 
erns and determines all of the other 
requests made on a credit execu- 
tive. Protection against bad debts 
is not a hard and fast rule, how- 
ever, which requires 100% protec- 
tion. It is a well known fact.that 
since most of our business trans- 
actions are based in part on credit, 
therefore an undue restriction of 
eredit in turn will severely restrict 
our ability to support a profitable 
volume of trade. 

Management expects credit exec- 
utives to protect them against bad 
debts but at the same time to be 
sufficiently conscious of the need 
for sales that they will not refuse 
to accept reasonable credit risks at 
the expense of sales. 


Understand the Selling Job 


Thus the next expectation is that 
eredit executives fully understand 
the enormous selling job ahead of 
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us. The recent large increases in 
prices caused by the increases that 
manufacturers must pay for labor, 
material and services have pro- 
duced a very high break-even point 
which becomes exceedingly impor- 
tant when supply is balanced by 
demand. In many lines we have 
either reached the time or are very 
near the time when the emphasis 
will again be on efficient distribu- 
tion methods and close supervision 
of accounts in order to maintain a 
volume large enough to produce a 
reasonable profit. 

But the volume of sales alone is 
not the entire answer to our prob- 
lem. It is perfectly clear that 
there is an enormous waste in de- 
signing, manufacturing and selling 
an article, if it is never paid for. 
If a firm operates on a 10% margin, 
then the loss sustained by the fail- 
ure to collect anything on one bad 
sale is equal to the gain made on 
nine comparable good sales. 

This in turn emphasizes the need 
for close cooperation between the 
credit executive and the sales 
forces, and also between the credit 
executive and the customer when- 
ever necessary. For this reason 
management expects credit exec- 
utives to be organization-minded in 
their approach to credit problems. 


Help the Salesman 


In his relation to the sales force 
there are several things a credit 
executive can do. He can help the 
salesman to find new accounts to 
replace former accounts or to build 
up his territory. This help will 
include advice on how to size up a 
prospective customer, and how to 
obtain references and secure other 
information needed by the credit 
executive before passing on the 
risk. The United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce reports that 
from December, 1948, to Decem- 
ber, 1947, the number of wholesale 
firms in the United States increased 
by about 60% and the retail firms 
increased by about 30%. With 
such a large number of new firms 
there is a special need today to have 
the credit executive cooperate with 
the sales force toward the solicita- 
tion of new accounts. 

One of the essential and impor- 
tant things that management ex- 
pects from the credit executive is 

(Continued on Page 14) 


The Personal Balance Sheet 


(Remarks of Harley T. Blake, Credit and Office Manager, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Boston, during a roundtable discussion at the Executives’ School of Credit and Finan- 
cial Management, University of Wisconsin, August 22nd to September 4th.) 


credit men to sell the idea that the credit man is, after all, a person 
—a person with some ice water in his veins perhaps, but neverthe- 
less as human as the salesman, the production man, and even the 
revered figure we have been hearing so much about—Top Management. 


= It is truly a privilege for a credit man to stand before a group of 
w 


We will all agree that our credit executive must possess, among other 

qualifications, the ability to: 

Accept responsibility ; 

Make decisioris ; 

Be sensitive to human factors; 

Face problems with courage; 

Be trusting, honest, sincere, free from trickery and smartness ; 

Be able to inspire, teach, transmit knowledge and stimulate others ; 

Be open-minded, courteous and fair ; 

Have a friendly, cheerful disposition. 


We are agreed that these are all desirable and essential qualities, but how 
are they going to show up in the day’s work and on our personal balance 
sheet ? 


Shortly after entering the field of credit, I ran into this statement: 
“There are many reasons for turning down an order, but no excuse 
for losing goodwill.” 


In my opinion goodwill is the life blood of the successful business, and the 
credit man perhaps more than all others, has it within himself to protect 
this valuable asset. The credit man must go to the very purse strings of 
the customer to accomplish payment while maintaining good feeling and 
friendliness. He must leave the door open for the salesman’s next call. 


I believe all morally sound personal traits lead in the direction of 

goodwill, such as 

Attitude 

Initiative 

Observation 

Thoroughness 

Judgment 

Appearance 

Adaptability 

Cooperation 

Leadership 

Organization ability 

Expression and—above all— 

Selflessness. 


These are all essential qualities, and to the extent the credit man lacks a 
single one, he handicaps himself, his department, and his company. 
To the extent that we reflect and exercise principle, stand forthright 


with courage and perseverance, do we inspire those around us and fully 
carry out the duties of our job. 


Carleton Francis had this in mind when he said: 
“It is far better to fall short of a high standard than to accept and 
live by a low standard.” 


Let us manifest the quality of goodwill and develop and express the 
intelligence necessary to the commendable end of increasing our personal 
stock. In the book of Proverbs we read: 


“He that handleth a matter wisely shall find good.” 


The right to attain one’s highest concept of self is the essence of 
Democracy. As Americans it is our birthright. As credit men it is 
our job. 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


the prompt handling of all orders 
submitted to him by the sales de- 
partment, and this is especially 
true of the first order from a new 
account. It is important that the 
credit executive complete his in- 
vestigation of the account’s finan- 
cial background, past payment rec- 
ord with other suppliers, and other 
incidental information as early as 
possible. If the information is of 
such nature that the order cannot 
be approved, it should be referred 
to the sales department, with all 
the information, immediately for 
further consideration. If this pro- 
cedure is not followed, the new ac- 
count may be lost for the future 
and much goodwill be destroyed. 
On the other hand, the sales de- 
part can aid materially in complet- 
ing an early investigation by sub- 
mitting with a first order all in- 
formation which it can obtain. 
The sales manager and the credit 
executive should prepare a detailed 
questionnaire indicating the in- 
formation required before the first 
order of each new account can be 
filled. 


Occasion may arise when the 
credit executive may justifiably 


discourage the establishment of a 
new account. Too many accounts 
in the same territory may increase 
credit hazards. Thus one question 
to be asked whenever a new ac- 
count is being considered is, ‘‘ Will 
the creation of this new account 
unwarrantedly increase the credit 
hazards of the existing customers 
in the same territory ?’’ 


While a salesman is not expected 
to be an accountant or to decide 
credit questions, still he can obtain 
valuable information for the credit 
executive that sometimes cannot 
be secured on a practical basis 
from any other source. At the 
same time the salesman should 
have a clear understanding of the 
type of information on which a 
credit decision is based, as well as 
a working knowledge of credit 
terms and the economic principles 
governing credit. Therefore top 
management expects the credit ex- 
ecutive to cooperate with the sales 
force by explaining the various 
factors involved in a credit prob- 
lem and by helping the salesman 
with suggestions toward improving 
his efficiency. 


14 


Inventory Turn-over 


Let me give an example from 
the candy industry how a knowl- 
edge of the economies of credit can 
help a candy salesman handle new 
accounts and build up sizable sales 
to new firms with small credit lines. 

Assume that he has located a 
prospective new customer, who is 
small now but who shows good 
promise of future growth. Also 
assume that this customer has only 
a small amount of working capital 
and that his credit is limited to, 
say, $500. Ordinarily the average 
overall turn-over of candy at the 
wholesale level is 30 days, though 
for bulk candy it is about. two 
weeks. Now if the salesman will 
help the customer to arrange his 
orders so that his entire order can 
be turned over every ten days, then 
on the first day of the month he 
can be shipped $500 worth of candy 
which can be paid for by the tenth 
when another order can be shipped 
to him. The same thing can be 
done on the 20th of the month. 

Thus in one month, with a 
credit of only $500, the customer 
has been able to buy $1,500 worth 
of candy which is at the rate of an 
$18,000 credit line over a period of 
a year; yet he would never owe 
more than $500 at any one time. 
In addition, he will have the bene- 
fit of the ten day discount. If the 
turnover period is extended to one 
month, a credit line of $500 can 
still be expanded to $6,000 in sales 
in the course of a year. 


Demands Teamwork 


A plan of this kind requires close 
cooperation between the credit ex- 
ecutive, the salesman and the cus- 
tomer. Yet it is a benefit to every- 
one. Of course, every commodity 
cannot be distributed with a ten 
day or two week turn-over period, 
yet the principle still holds good 
that cooperation between the manu- 
facturer in delivering his goods 
and the customer in handling his 
goods so as to shorten the turn-over 
period will be a benefit to both as 
well as helping them to meet the 
requirements of good credit fi- 
nancing. 

This in turn leads us to the prob- 
lem of inventory control. The 
candy industry, as well as many 
other lines, is being operated on an 
exceedingly small profit margin. 
Thus present high inventory costs, 


plus narrow profit margins and the 
possibility of wide fluctuations in 
price, create a dangerous condition 
ereditwise for many companies. 
For instance, last year when the 
Congressional Committees were in- 
vestigating present high prices, a 
department store executive testified 
that a store-wide reduction of only 
5¢ would result in a substantial 
loss during a year’s operation at 
the present cost levels. 


Bad Trade Practice 

Last February we experienced 
fairly severe price reductions in 
the primary food markets. Under 
present conditions we must be pre- 
pared to meet severe price declines 
in any commodity at any time. For 
instance, almost any commodity 
may be faced with price declines, 
even though other business condi- 
tions remain normal. Further in- 
ventory values as well as credit 
standings may be affected by the 
fact that you have too many retail 
outlets. 

As an example, take the case of 
the cigarette industry a few years 
ago. As you know, cigarettes are 
sold by as many or more outlets 
than any other commodity. Fur- 
ther, the profit margin is excep- 
tionally small and the consuming 
public is price conscious. The 
small amount of capital necessary 
to carry a stock of cigarettes en- 
abled many people to enter the busi- 
ness and to cut the price by effect- 
ing many economies possible only 
to a small business. These condi- 
tions enabled them to grow at the 
expense of old established houses. 
But in turn as the new firms grew, 
in time they had to obtain larger 
quarters, employ salesmen and 
other help, thus requiring them to 
meet more overhead costs until 
eventually they in turn were faced 
with the competition of new firms. 
In addition to these conditions, 
many retailers were selling ciga- 
rettes as loss leaders. Eventually 
this condition led to fair trade laws 
in some of the eastern states which 
rigidly set the profit margins for 
both the wholesaler and the re- 
tailer. A close cooperation between 
the manufacturer, the sales force, 
the credit executive and the cus- 
tomer can help to reduce bad trade 
practices. It further shows the 
need for credit executives to have 
an over-all organization minded at- 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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Keeping Track of Insurance 


Adequate Records Are Essential And Easy To Maintain 


by J. L. DAVIS 


Certified Public Accountant 
Columbus, Obio 


tracts of indemnity under 
which the owner should be able 
to collect the full amount of his 
actual loss measured in dollars or 
its equivalent, but he will not be able 


5 Insurance policies are con- 
Mi 


to do this if the amount of the policy 
and specific coverages therein is less 


INSURANCE RECORD 

































than the amount of his loss. It is, 
therefore, necessary in the success- 
ful operation of a business today that 
adequate insurance records be kept 
and that such records include (1) 
systematic filing of policies, (2) re- 


Exhibit 1 





















Risk_________ Sp rinkled Buildings Coverage Buildings and Contents 
; Co. } Short Monthl 
Company Policy No. Amount /Yrs. Perils “wi | Rate Premium Rate fos . 
Cancellation 
Stock A 250\000/00 Fire and None | .30 | |750\00 
| Extended 30 | |750\00 
Coverages 30 750)00 
30 900/00 
1050/000|00 3/150/00 87/50 
Unexpired Premium 
D/4 Reduced Returned Premium 150/00 93/98 
| 3|000/00 83/33 
| 
REMARKS: Factories, Main Office and Warehouses under Blanket Coverage. 
* 150.00 + 36 = 4.17 x 25 = 104.25 (unexpired premium) — 93.60 (returned premium) = 10.65 Loss on Cancellation. 
Unexpired Premium 
‘Months 
Date Before Amount 
Agent No. 5, 6, 7, 8 Expiration 
Stock Company: x Mutual Company 12/31/46 30 2625.00 
Dividend Expected None % Dividend Received Last Year None % 12/31/47 18 1500.00 





Renewed, Date Cancelled, Date Dividend Received This Year $None 
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cording of policies and coverages 
therein, (3) insurance costs, and 
(4) insurable values. 

This can be done by using a few 
comparatively simple insurance 
record forms described and _illus- 
trated below. 


Insurance Folder 


Each insurance policy after being 
carefully read, and verified as to lo- 
cation, property covered and specific 
coverages, amount, rate, premium, 
signature of Insurer or his Agent, 
and financial rating of Insurer; and 
after being recorded on Insurance 
Record (Exhibits 2 and 3) it is filed 





Retail Stores 


l 
| 
| 


Company Policy No. 


Mutual 800/000)00 

















in the Insurance Folder. All policies 
of the same class and on the same 
risk are filed in this folder, and all 
correspondence involving these pol- 
icies are filed in this folder. As 
each policy expires, it is removed 
from the folder and kept for one 
year—then destroyed. 


Insurance Record 


Separate record sheets are used 
for policies issued by stock company 
insurers and for policies issued by 
mutual company insurers. (See 
Exhibits 1 and 2.) 

Each policy, or group of policies 
of the same class and term on the 


INSURANCE RECORD 


Coverage 


i 
| 

| 

| 


Expires | 


bile lieaaietiniaiaeeadl Perils 
M|D|Y 




















48 | Fire and Extended 
i! | 


| 


. 
Coverages 























Remarks: 









































Reporting Form, report of values due at end of each 3 months. 


First Report 10/31/47—850,000.00 


Second Report 


Oo. 
Ins. 


None 


same risk and expiring within 14 
days of each other, are listed on the 
same record sheet. This record 
sheet shows name of risk, property 
covered, name of insurer, policy 
number, amount of insurance, term, 
expiration date, insurance cover- 
ages, co-insurance if any, rate, 
premium, monthly cost (monthly 
expired premium), unexpired pre- 
mium at end of year, etc., all of 
which is illustrated in Exhibit 2. 
The date of the policy is purposely 
omitted since with the policy term 
and expiration date, the policy date 
is obvious. 

Monthly cost is computed by 


Exhibit 2 


Stock, Fixtures, Leasehold Improvements 


| | 
| 


| 
Rate} Premium 


Short 
Rate 


Cancellation 


Monthly 
Cost 


.50 | 4/000/00 






































1/31/48—775,000.00 














*'7 x 333.38 = 2333.31 


Unexpired Premium 








No. 10 


Stock Company: 


Agent: 





Dividend Expected 20% 


Renewed, Date 


16 


Mutual Company: x 


__ Cancelled, Date 


Months 
Before 
Expiration 


Date Amount 





12/31/47 7 2333.31* 





Dividend Received Last Year 25% 





Dividends Received This Year $_______— 
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dividing the amount of premium by 
the number of months covered by 
the policy, and this does not change 
unless and until there is a change in 
amount of insurance, or a change in 
the insurance rate. If one or more 
of the policies are reduced on a 
short-rate cancellation basis, the 
monthly cost is increased by the 
short rate cancellation loss in the 
month in which the returned pre- 
mium on cancellation is received. 
Both monthly insurance cost, and 
unexpired insurance premiums, are 
computed without consideration to 
a fractional part of a month—14 
days or less are ignored and 15 days 
or over are considered a full month. 
This is also illustrated in Exhibit 1. 

Exhibit 2 (the same form as Ex- 


hibit 1) illustrates the recording of 
policies issued by mutual company 
insurers which is substantially the 
same as recording policies issued by 
stock company insurers, except the 
monthly insurance cost is computed 
on a net basis by anticipating an 
expected dividend at the end of the 
policy year—as illustrated in Ex- 
hibit 2. 

The Insurance Record sheets, Ex- 
hibits 1 and 2, are kept in a loose 
leaf binder in the order of expira- 
tion dates, earliest date on top, 
which also serves as an insurance 
expiration date calender. When 
all policies listed on a sheet expire, 
that sheet is removed and filed in a 
transfer binder of expired insur- 
ance. 


Exhibit 4—Monthly Insurance Cost 
and Distribution 


The monthly cost of premiums 
paid is tabulated from the Insurance 
Record sheets and entered on this 
Exhibit in column headed “Pre- 
miums Paid.” When periodic re- 
ported values, required in policies 
written under report requirements, 
exceed the provisional amount of 
the policy the accrued premium on 
such excess should be computed and 
entered in column headed “Pre- 
miums Accrued”; for example, Ex- 
hibit 2 shows a reporting form policy 
in a provisional amount of $800,- 
000.00, the first quarterly report at 
October 31 shows values at risk of 
$850,000.00 —an excess of $50,- 


| Exhibit 3 
Insurance Cost and Distribution——-Month of ———‘“‘“‘ié; (*iY*S 





Monthly Cost Distribution of Monthly Cost 












Manufacturing Retail 
. Department Department 
Risk Coverage Pre- Pre- Adminis- 
: : tration 
miums | miums Total Ware- Wess: 4 Di 
Paid | Accrued house’ h eee 
Factory Stores ouse | tribution 
and and 
Office Office 
Sprinkled Buildings 
and Contents Fire and Extended XXX|XX XXX/Xx | XXX|XX | XXx/xx XXX|XX | XXX|xx 
Unsprinkled Buildings 
and Contents Fire and Extended XXX|XX | XXxIxx | XXx|xx XXX|XX 
Errors and Omissions Fire and Extended XXX|XX XXX|XX | XXX|XX | XXx/xx | XXx|xx | XXXIxx | xxx/xx 
Factories Use and Occupancy XXX|XX XXX|XX | XXX/XX 
Incoming and 
Outgoing Shipments | Transportation Hazards XXX|XX XXX|XX | XXX|XX | XXX|Xx | XXX|xx | XXXIxXx | Xxx/xx 
Out of State Employees | Workmens Compensation | xxx|xx | xxx|xx | xxx|xx XXX|XX XXX|xXx 
Comprehensive 
All Risks Public Liability XXX|XX XXX|XX | XXXIXX | XXX|xx | XXX|xx | XxxIxx | xxx|xx 
All Employees Blanket Fidelity Bond XXX|XX XXX|XX | XXX|XX | XXX|xx | XXX/xx | Xxx|xx | xxxixx 
Fire-Theft- 
Automobiles & Trucks Collision-Liability XXX|XX XXX|XX | XXX|XX | XXx/IxXx | XXX|xx | XxxIxx | xxx|xx 
Money and Securities | Robbery XXX|XX XXX|XX | XXX|XX | XXX|Xx | XXX|xx | Xxx/xx | xxx|xx 
Bank Checks Issued 
and/or Received Forgery XXX|XX XXX|xx | XXx|xXx XXX|xXx | XXX|XX XXX|XX XXX|XX 
Retail Stores Burglary and Robbery XXX|XX XXX|XX XXX|XX 
Retail Stores Plate Glass XXX|XX XXX|XX XXX|XX 
Total Monthly Cost XXX|Xx | XXX|XX | XXXIXX | XXX|XxX | Xxxx|xx | Xxxx/xx | Xxxx|xx | xxx|xx 





Note: The letter ‘““X”’ is used in place of figures to designate applicable column. 
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Insurance Requirements—Fire and Extended Coverages—Date 


Build- 
Locations ame 


Factory No. 1 
Factory No. 2 
Factory No. 3 
Factory No. 4 
Office and Warehouse 


Total Sprinkled Buildings 


Retail Stores (Unsprinkled Bldgs.) 


Automobiles and Trucks 


Errors and Omissions 


Valuation Code* 


Note: The letter ‘‘x”’ is used in place of figures to designate applicable column. 


000.00 on which the accrued pre- 
mium is $50.00 ($50,000 x .50 = 
$250 — Dividend expected $50. = 
$200. %4 of which = $50.). How- 
ever, if the accrued premium on a 
quarterly report is not a substan- 
tial amount, it is generally ignored 
until the next quarterly report which 
may, and “sometimes does, show 
values at risk are less than pro- 
visional amount of policy. 

This exhibit is an analysis of in- 
surance coverages, and the monthly 
cost of each distributed to each op- 
erating division of the Company to 
which it is chargeable. In the ac- 
counting records, all premiums paid 
and/or accrued are charged to the 
ledger account of “Unexpired In- 
surance”; returned insurance pre- 
miums are credited to this account, 
and monthly insurance cost (ex- 
pired premiums) is credited to this 
account. Using ghe figures on Ex- 
hibits 1 and 2, for a simple illustra- 
tion, the ledger account of Unex- 
pired Insurance for the year of 1947 
would show— 


18 


Machin-| Office 

ery and |Furniture 

Equip- and 
Fixtures 


December 31, 1946 
January 31, 1947 
February 28 
March 31 

April 30 

May 31 

June 1 

June 30 

July 31 

July 31 

August 31 
September 30 
October 31 
November 30 
December 31, 1947 


Retail 
Store 
Fixtures 


Lease- 
hold 


Inven- 
tory 


ments 


(Stock) |Improve- 


Exhibit 4 
 —— 


Under 
or Over 
Insured 


Total Insur- 
and Insur- ance 
Auto ance in 

Trucks |Required| Force 


Autos 


* Valuation Code 
A—Replacement Cost less 14% per year on average age. 
B—Replacement Cost less 3% per year on average age. 
C—Replacement Cost less 5% per year on average age. 
D—Current Cost. 


E—Cost less 5% per year on actual age. 


F—Cost. 


Balance 

Expired Premiums 
Expired Premiums 
Expired Premiums 
Expired Premiums 
Expired Premiums 
Returned Premiums 
Expired Premiums 
Premiums Paid 
Expired Premiums 
Expired Premiums 
Expired Premiums 
Expired Premiums 
Expired Premiums 
Expired Premiums 


Dr. 
$2,625.00 


Balance 


4,000.00 


$6,625.00 $2,458.36 $4,166.64 


Reconciliation with Insurance Records. 
Unexpired Insurance 12/31/47— 
on Sprinkled Risks—Exhibit 2 
on Unsprinkled Risks—Exhibit 3 
Dividend expected on expired Premium on Policy 
#100—$1,666.65 @ 20% 


Exhibit 4—Insurance Require- 


ments, Fire and Extended Coverages 


The amount of insurance required, 
generally referred to as “insurable 
values,” is one of the most impor- 
tant matters in connection with ade- 
quate insurance coverages. The 


$4,166.64 


only safe value at which to insure 
property today is current cost of 
replacement— less reasonable depre- 
ciation on depreciable properties, 
and reasonable depreciation for in- 
surance purposes means low rates 
computed on basis of average age. 
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It Can Happen Again 


The Role of the Ego in Mismanagement 


Alice announced, handing the 
receiver to Vesty. 

“Don’t tell me it’s John Ty- 
con again,” he remarked under his 
breath. “Gates speaking,” he said 
briskly into the transmitter, and 
Alice guessed from a slight flicker 
of his eye and the resigned way he 
settled back in his chair that it must 
be the long-winded Tycon. 

Impassively he listened to the 
flow of words emanating from 
Pittsfield while he idly stippled lit- 
tle dots with the tip of his pencil 
on the file of correspondence which 
Alice had quickly produced. At 
length she heard him say, “I’m 
sorry, Mr. Tycon. I realize your 
need for the merchandise. But your 
account is past due, and you re- 
member our understanding. As 
soon as your check is here, the new 
order will be shipped. You did get 
my letter to that effect?” 

Apparently that set off another 
verbal stream. Gates drew in his 
breath and rolled his eyes in Alice’s 
direction in a gesture of long-suffer- 
ing about to come to an end, but 
she only giggled unsympathetically. 
Then she heard a tone that she 
hadn’t often detected in V. G.’s usu- 
ally casual manner. Courteous as 
always, there was a firm, cool edge 
in his words. 

“Look, Mr. Tycon. This phone 
call has already cost you your prof- 
its on this order. We are both 
wasting time discussing it further. 
The account must be kept strictly 
prompt. That’s the arrangement 
we had, and we'll have to abide by 
it. I'll expect your check next 
week. Meantime I’m holding the 
order.” 

After V. G. put the phone down 
he reflected for a moment, then lev- 
eled at Alice a narrow glance not 
meant for her and said, “Put a red 
sticker on that one, Miss Lert,” as 


= “Pittsfield, Mass. calling,’’ 
uu 


. up with Vesty’s 


by H. M. SOMMERS 
Credit Manager 
TROJAN HOSIERY MILLS 
Indianapolis 
he handed the file back to her. 

A red celluloid sticker made Mr. 
Tycon a “probationer,” as Vesty 
called those accounts he wanted au- 
tomatically flagged for close exam- 
ination every thirty days. 

“My goodness, you are hard on 
him! That account is only about 
two weeks past due, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, and I mean to be hard on 
him. It’s not just that he’s already 
slow and only four months in busi- 
ness—that’s a signal, to be sure, 
and something to be watched—but 
more important in significance are 
these phone calls.” 

Alice’s brows went up question- 
ingly. “You mean he’s reckless 
about expenses ?” 

“More than that. I suspect a 
whole complex. That order 
amounted to $75. He wanted it for 
Saturday—promised a check the 
first of next week for the $150 
that’s overdue. Ordinarily I would 
comply—but when a man spends $3 
for a phone call for an order that 
will yield a gross profit of only $30, 
there’s something wrong with his 
sense of proportion. It isn’t fair to 
damn people with generalizations 
based on meager particulars, but it 
is fair to yourself to be on the alert 
for other particulars that fit into the 
same pattern—a pattern,” he mut- 
tered, “you’ve seen work out badly 
a good many times before.” 

“What pattern?” 

“The big-shot complex,” he said 
briefly, as if that would explain 
everything to her. There were 
times when Vesty seemed secretly 
to enjoy mystifying her. 

She thought back about Mr. Ty- 
con’s activities and tried to tie them 
suspicions, but 
failed because she didn’t know ex- 
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actly what it was he suspected after 
all. There had been a number of 
phone calls. He had a small busi- 
ness. Pittsfield was a long way off. 
A wire or air mail would probably 
have sufficed. Still— “What ex- 
actly is a big-shot complex,” she 
asked, “and what did you mean 
about the pattern working out 
badly so many times?” 

“Well it goes something like this: 
Jack Little is a salesman, or a de- 
partmental buyer for Mammoth En- 
terprises, Inc. He gets tired of 
sharing his earnings with Mr. Mam- 
moth, so with his savings he opens 
a little shop all his own. Very 
good! I admire his courage and 
initiative. Many a Jack Little has 
started that way and built a success- 
ful—even another Mammoth En- 
terprise. But many another has 
made a miserable flop.” 

Vesty stood up and began slowly 
pacing the enclosure as he often did 
when he expounded a particularly 
pet theory, hands in pockets, ad- 
dressing the floor, with an occasional 
glance in her direction. “Because a 
man has been a top-ranking sales- 
man or buyer is no guarantee that 
he is a good manager. Because he 
has worked well under a boss is no 
indication whatever that he can go 
forward under his own steam. But 
most of all,” he said, confronting 
her directly, “because he has knowl- 
edge of how some portion of a big 
business is run does not necessarily 
mean that he knows how to oper- 
ate a small one.” 

“Tycon does have such a back- 
ground, doesn’t he?” Alice asked. 

“Yes, and the way he adapts that 
background to small business de- 
pends upon his elasticity, his sense 
of proportion, his objectivity—yes, 
even his sense of humor!” 

“Now, Mr. Gates! Really!” 

“Exactly. I mean it! He ought 
to be able to laugh at himself. That 
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means that he can stand outside of 
himself and his business and look at 
them objectively—evaluate them in 
relation to something bigger. I’ve 
seen many a former employee of a 
big company unable to resist carry- 
ing over into his little business the 
large-scale habits of thought, and 
the methods appropriate to big op- 
erations, but unrealistic, even disas- 
trous for small. It may be due to 
rigidity and lack of adaptability— 
but more often it is a suddenly in- 
flating ego, freed from its former 
authoritative restraints, that destroys 
the perspective, and makes a man 
copy the superficial aspects of big 
operations while ignoring the pa- 
tience-trying fundamentals. A fel- 
low like that doesn’t see the humor 
of letting his own ego lead him into 
financial suicide.” 

“IT begin to see what you are 
driving at. But give me some 
examples.” 

“Well, it’s the kind of thinking 
that makes a.man stock too much 
inventory. Or buy de-luxe fixtures 
that scare away the modest-income 
buyers of the neighborhood to 
which he is catering. Or draw too 
liberal a salary, live too high, enter- 
tain business associates and friends 
too lavishly. Or expand too rap- 
idly ; strain his working capital. Or 
consider it beneath him to watch his 
minor expenses.” 

“This Tycon,’ Vesty continued, 
“reminds me of a customer we had 
up in Albany, New York; a hat 
salesman, who started on his own 
in the millinery and accessory busi- 
ness. He had been used to calling 
in rush orders to his house while he 
was traveling—big ones no doubt, 
else the house would have soon 
clamped down on him. But this 
fellow continued to play big-shot 
with peanuts. Every week, some- 
times twice in the same week, we 


had a phone call ordering a few. 


dozen—$50 worth maybe—rush ex- 
press, too. That was big stuff to 
him, making those rush demands. 
You know—big business always 
goes at a great pace, and all that 
sort of thing. At the same time he 
failed to see that another method 
of big business would have been 
much wiser and more to the point: 
stock analysis and control and or- 
derly anticipation of his needs.” 
Gates was back at his desk finger- 
ing some papers. “He was bank- 
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rupt a few months after we cut 
him off.” 

“That's a new angle on judging 
credit. I’m so used to thinking in 
terms of financial and operating 
statements.” 

“But don’t you see, Friday, that 
they supplement and verify each 
other. You notice the behavior, 
you find the evidence on the state- 
ment, and vice versa. Mismanage- 
ment shows up in the financial 
statement. You are in fact analyz- 
ing it when you study ratios and 
find them in a state of imbalance. 

“Remember those people in Lit- 
tle Rock who wired us asking if 
they could pick up that rush ship- 
ment by private plane?” 

Yes, Alice remembered. 

Vesty chuckled. “That was a 
brand new one in my annals. Re- 
member we were holding the order 
pending credit investigation? And 
when the report came the financial 
statement and operating figures 
showed that they were starved for 
working capital—the worst kind of 
malnutrition. But there was that 
airplane listed in their assets, and 
an expensive club membership had 
been capitalized, too, both of them 
obviously toys of the principal. Just 
for fun look up his antecedents some 
time. You'll find he used to be a 
middle-sized cog in a big mechan- 
ism, if I remember correctly. I’ve 
seen it happen so many times.” 

“And here,” Vesty said, reaching 
into a pile of credit files on his 
desk, some of which he had been 
reading that morning, “here’s a per- 
fect example of the kind of psychol- 
ogy we are talking about, reflected 
in a financial statement. We are 
not soliciting this business now, and 
with good reason,’ he commented 
as he opened the file and pointed to 
the financial statement : 


$ 2,302.00 
4,290.00 
. 52,380.00 


$58,972.00 
... 6,000.00 


Accounts Receivable 
Inventory 


Fixed Assets 


$64,972.00 


Sales, 6 Months ... 


“Retail shoe business,” Vesty ex- 


plained. “There you have an in- 
ventory that is much too high, turn- 
ing at cost at the rate of about one 
and a half times a year. Debt is 


too high, nearly as great as the 
owner’s investment. Look at the 
sales, and notice that, allowing 
about 30% for running expenses, it 
will take about three months to 
liquidate the payables. Over-buy- 
ing is the trouble here. And here 
again, the principal used to be asso- 
ciated with a large shoe chain. Ap- 
parently he knew how to buy for 
them—possibly some superior kept 
him in line. At any rate he thinks 
too big when it comes to making 
his own sales and purchase budgets, 
if he makes any at all.” 

“But Mr. Gates,” Alice protested, 
“you are not saying that everybody 
with a background like that makes 
those mistakes.” 

“Of course not. It’s just some- 
thing that happens a good many 
times, and a thing to watch. Many 
another man with a level head and 
a sense of balance has adapted his 
past experience to the new condi- 
tions and made it pay. ... Nor,” 
he added, after a pause, “am I say- 
ing, Miss Lert, that this thing of 
having ideas too big for your busi- 
ness is confined to men that used 
to work for big companies. Take 
Art Lang and his partner, for in- 
stance.” 

“The account you put on a cash 
basis some time ago? I never did 
learn your reasons for that, outside 
the fact that they had begun to run 
slow.” 

“Well, get their file and I’ll show 
you some good examples of bad 
management.” 

Alice always felt a mild sense of 
adventure when V. G. suggested 
that they examine a file. The dis- 
cussion invariably led into unex- 
pected paths. 

“Art was a G. I.,” Vesty began, 
taking the file she handed him. 
“When he came back from the war 


Due Bank ... 
Accounts Payable 
Accruals ..... 


$ 6,000.00 
. 18,923.35 
7,130.00 


$32,053.35 
. 31,000.00 
1,918.65 


$64,972.00 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 


$55,280.26 


he opened his own shop, with $3,000 
savings and $2,000 he had borrowed. 
He was the sole owner. After a 
year’s operations he had almost 
doubled his capital—so he told me 
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when he stopped in the credit office 
on a buying trip and showed me 
this statement.” Vesty moved the 
opened file for Alice to see: 


ve $ 500 
Receivables 300 
Merchandise . . . 12,500 
Equipment .... oe 1,000 

$14,300 


Sales, 1 year 


Alice eyed the statement carefully. 
“Looks like a lot of merchandise,” 
she said. 

“Exactly. Art was proud of his 
progress, but I pointed out that it 
was an equivocal kind of progress 
—showed him his vulnerability to 
market decline—talked about evalu- 
ation of his inventory, and found 
that his eagerness to make a good 
paper showing had actually pre- 
vented him from taking mark-downs 
on some old goods! When I pointed 
out that this was money out of 
pocket in income tax he looked 
sheepish, but on the whole I had a 
feeling I hadn’t made much impres- 
sion on him.” 

“| think I remember when he was 
in here,” Alice put in. “A kind of 
swaggering fellow, wasn’t he? A 
talk big-er ?” 

“That’s the impression he gives. 
He’s really not bad at all, just fool- 
ish.” Vesty searched for words to 
convey his appraisal of Art. “Did 
you ever notice what happens when 
a normally aggressive youngster who 
has been held down by an overdose 
of parental authority gets a chance 
at a little freedom?” 

“T have. He usually goes out of 
bounds. Does a little dominating 
of his own, too.” 

“Well, Art made me think that 
might have happened to him. He 
showed signs of compensating for 
an inferiority feeling, whatever its 
cause, and the experience of owning 
his own store was too much for him. 
He saw himself as a big operator 
right now. 

“So he must have continued mer- 
rily on his buying spree in spite of 
my warning. He expanded his 
space by taking in the storeroom 
next to him. Then when I was in 
Springfield last fall I stopped to see 
him, and found that he had gone 
and done it!” 

“What—bankruptcy ?” 

“No! Bought another store!” 


“With what?” 

“A cousin of his who had some- 
what of the same complex brought 
about by $5,000 he had inherited, 





Accounts Payable .. ....$ 3,000 
Notes Payable ....... 2,000 
$ 5,000 
Net Worth ....... 9,300 
$14,300 

bei $25,000 


decided he wanted a cut on the fab- 
ulous profits Art had bragged about, 
so Art allowed him to invest his 
$5,000 in the business and mag- 
nanimously (it’s a part of the big- 
shot complex to be magnanimous) 
admitted him as a 50% partner.” 

“Let’s see, now,” Alice inter- 
rupted. “I’m a bit dizzy. Art’s 
equity before cousin’s advent was 
$9,300 by the latest statement. 
Cousin invests $5,000 and they 
share profits 50-50. I’ll invest on 
that basis any day.” 

“Not in this deal you wouldn't! 
$2,000 of cousin’s money went to 
pay off the old loan. But $3,000 
went to buy a run-down store in 
another part of town. I went out 
with him to see it—and found it 
was located in a community shop- 
ping center just three doors from 
the corner where there was a well- 
established, thriving business of the 
same kind. They had restocked the 
store with some of Arthur’s excess 
inventory (which he confessed to 
me had begun to be a trifle heavy!). 
He almost rubbed his hands in grati- 
fication as he told me the progress 
he was making— inventory leveled 
off, old loan liquidated, and now the 
business owned two stores! 

“T asked to see the sales register. 
In the four weeks they had oper- 
ated, they had averaged about $100 
to $125 per week in sales. They 
were paying a girl $35 a week to 
run the store. She hadn’t had much 
experience and was ill equipped to 
rebuild the run-down business in the 
face of such strong competition.” 

“What about Arthur?” 

“Well, he had his hands full with 
the original store. He had only a 
part time employee to help him.” 

“What about cousin?” 

“Tt had been originally planned 
for him to run the second store, but 
at the last minute he decided to keep 
his job. It worked out just as well. 
He hadn’t any experience, and was 
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Vesty Will Present 


Another Problem 
Next Month 


full of all sorts of high and mighty 
ideas. The first few weeks he had 
drawn $75 a week against future 
profits on his investment—mind you 
without turning his hand. The last 
week he had cut it down to $50, 
since it seemed that sales weren't 
holding up so well!” 

“Well, I had had enough,” Vesty 
continued. “I took little Arthur 
and set him down in the corner, 
figuratively, and proceeded to give 
him a lecture about big ideas, over- 
expansion, and letting the desire to 
be a Big Merchant overnight be- 
fuddle his power to think, and in 
fact well nigh ruin him. He was 
on a cash basis from then on, I told 
him, until he learned to use his head 
and quit romancing. Next time I 
went through there, and saw him, 
they had sold the store, as I had 
suggested, but he hadn’t been able 
to buy his cousin out, which I had 
also suggested, though I knew that 
would take time. He is trying, now, 
I think, to recoup his losses. He 
may learn. I hope so. But a fel- 
low like that has to have a severe 
jolt—maybe even bankruptcy.: The 
ego is pretty powerful when it gets 
headed in the wrong direction.” 

“You wouldn’t go so far as to 
say that all mismanagement can be 
traced to it, would you, Mr. Gates?” 

“Of course not. There are many 
factors that have to do with ability. 
Some people lack sound judgment. 
Some haven’t the imagination to 
foresee contingencies and to provide 
for them. Some lack vision to see 
profit possibilities, or the demand 
for a product. But this thing we 
have been discussing—vanity, over- 
ambition, anxiety to get there too 
fast—is a very common cause of 
management trouble—a thread that 
runs through the fabric of many a 
failure. There is all too frequently 
a tie-up between misdirected ego 
and a poor financial condition. 
That’s why it’s important to know 
your man and his balance sheet.” 
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Business’s Neglected Art 
Do You Still Write Horse-and Buggy Letters? 


undergone an evolution since 

the days of stilted expressions 

such as ‘‘referring to your 
esteemed favor of the 10th inst., 
beg to advise’’. The tempo has 
quickened and letters are stream- 
lined to fit the needs of modern 
business. But not all the 19th cen- 
tury words and phrases have dis- 
appeared. Much progress has been 
made, but still further improve- 
ment should be made. 

A very considerable number of 
business men do not like to write 
letters. They seek to avoid the 
task in any way they can devise. 
They shrink from it as an unpleas- 
ant duty. A few enjoy letter- 
writing—some actually like noth- 
ing better than to rear back in 
their chair and give out volubly to 
a dictating machine or secretary. 
Some attack the morning’s mail 
with vim and zest and get it out 
of the way. Others collect it care- 
fully until the end of the day and 
approach it much as they would 
wrestling with a cinnamon bear. 


* Business correspondence has 
V 


A Non-Progressive Art 


The letter writer whose work is 
routine is likely to grind them out, 
one after the other, using the same 
words and expressions over and 
over. No effort is made to vary the 
style or to inject any personality 
into the letter. 

It is strange that nearly every 
phase of business is subject to con- 
stant study and improvement, save 
this one important matter of corre- 
spondence. Writers of really good 
business letters are exceptions. If 
you don’t believe this, examine a 
dozen or so letters at random 
which come to your desk. See if 
there is even one or two which you 
could call well written. 

Correspondence is the conversa- 
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by W. B. WHITE 
Credit Manager 
SMITH BROTHERS HARDWARE COMPANY 


Columbus, Ohio 


tion between business houses, and 
just as you form an impression of 
an individual by conversing with 
him, so you will consciously or un- 
consciously, judge businesses by 
their correspondence. 


Writers Don’t Care 


- A substantial portion of the poor 

business letters written every day 
is due to the indifferent or ‘‘don’t 
eare’’ attitude. Others actually 
believe they write a good letter 
when they do not, and resent any 
criticism or suggestions. Some are 
too busy with other details of their 
job to give letter writing proper 
attention. 

Self-criticism is especially rare. 
Many only glance at the letter 
when it comes back to be signed. 
Some rely upon a good stenogra- 
pher to edit their work. Then 
there are the ‘‘dictated-but-not- 
read’’ boys, who want to give the 
impression that they were just too 
pressed for time to wait to read the 
letter, when all the time they just 
don’t want to take the responsibil- 
ity for their product. 

One way to improve is to read 
over carefully and critically each 
letter you write. See whether you 
have said what you intended to say 
and in the best possible language. 
If you were receiving the letter 
from someone else, would you con- 
sider it a good one? 

Numerous books and _ articles 
have been written on the subject 
of better letters and while they are 
helpful, they also tend to confuse. 
They are filled with ‘‘do and do 
not’’—they deal with psychology, 
and are intended to simplify but 
may confuse. 


Try to determine what you want 
your letter to do. What are you 
trying to accomplish with it? 
What is its purpose? Business let- 
ters either try to sell something, 
give information, make a request 
or adjust a complaint. These are 
general classifications and most let- 
ters can be fitted into one of them. 

Anyone can acquire the ability 
to write good business letters if he 
is willing to make the necessary 
effort. Largely it is a matter of 
vocabulary, knowing words and 
their meanings, having a stock of 
synonyms for the sake of variety, 
and choosing the right word. This 
choice of the right word may soften 
a blow or make a point, if the writer 
has it at his command. 

Use short, understandable words. 
Don’t try to show off because you 
do have a large vocabulary. Plain 
language is always best. Correct 
grammar is essential. Most of us 
left that behind in the schoolroom 
years ago and have since fallen in- 
to bad habits. A glance through a 
good text on grammar might sur- 
prise many who think they use cor- 
rect grammar. 

Then there is the readability of a 
business letter. At first glance, 
does it attract or repel? The form 
of the letter upon the page—the 
spacing of paragraphs and mar- 
gins, all contribute to readability. 

Are the sentences long and in- 
volved? Are the paragraphs 
short? What about the length of 
the letter? Some writers get wound 
up and don’t know when to quit. 
Say what you have to say and stop. 
Don’t lose the effect of your mes- 
sage by leading the reader’s mind 
through a maze of repetition. 

There are many tricks of empha- 
sis in the arrangement of words 
and phraseology which the writer 
can learn. This adds to the effec- 
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Only one calculator, of all calculators built, shows the result 
of each individual calculation and gives automatic grand 
totals or net results. It saves 15% to 40% in calculating time. 





This different calculator eliminates rehandling of 
figures—goes straight to the answer in a continuous 
operation. That means less chance for errors. 


The “built-in-memory” makes the difference! 
What other calculators forget, the Burroughs 
Calculator remembers. Results of individual 
calculations are stored and accumulated in the 
exclusive ‘“‘“memory” dials. Grand totals or net 
results are obtained automatically. There’s no 
rehandling of figures, no waste of time and 
effort. Find out how this Burroughs Calculator 
can speed work in your office, cut figuring costs. 
Call your nearest Burroughs office for a demon- 
stration. Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 





BURROUGHS CALCULATORS 
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tiveness as well as readability. 

Try for informality without flip- 
pancy. Don’t go overboard on this. 
It is better to avoid it entirely than 
to antagonize the reader, or fail to 
get your message across. On the 
other hand, there can be dignity 
without stiffness. Try to be a hu- 
man being when you write a busi- 
ness letter. 


Correspondence Manuals 


Many larger organizations use 
a correspondence manual for the 
instruction of various departments 
in writing letters pertaining to 
their particular job. While it can- 
not be denied that there is some 
value in these manuals, it is doubt- 
ful whether they actually teach 
anyone to write good letters. 

You simply cannot take another 
man’s letter and use it verbatim 
in your own business. The model 
letter may suggest how a situation 
can be handled, but it must be 
adapted to fit the need and while 
you are adapting it, you might as 
well write a letter of your own. 

Most books on business corre- 
spondence make liberal use of sam- 
ple letters to illustrate how to meet 
various problems. So long as they 
are regarded as illustrations and 
not examples, all is well. But to 
attempt to lift one of these letters, 
and use it word for word, is sel- 
dom, if ever, practical. 

Form letters are a time saver 
and there are doubtless occasions 
where they can be used to advan- 
tage. They do not, however, serve 
to personalize business correspon- 
dence and the recipient knows it 
for just what it is—a means of 
dealing with him as quickly and 
cheaply as possible. If business 
letters are intended to build good 
will, form letters certainly do not 
go very far toward accomplishing 
it. 

Another help toward better let- 
ters is the use of a plain, simple 
letterhead. Don’t distract atten- 
tion from your message by putting 
a lot of advertising on it. If you 
want to advertise, do it in some 
other way than by making a circus 
poster out of your letterhead. 

Thousands of letters are mailed 
out every day which fail to get 
their message across, all because 
the writer did not know how to ex- 
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press himself and did not take the 
pains to learn. 

You may be an expert in your 
particular job, so far as knowledge 
and experience is concerned, but 
no one who receives a letter from 
you would ever suspect it. 

To illustrate how difficult it is 
to break from the old stereotyped 
phrases, notice how many are still 
using the old salutations and com- 
plimentary closings in their letters. 
Note how many are still ‘‘trust- 
ing’’, ‘‘awaiting’’, ‘‘hoping’’. 
When you say ‘‘very truly yours’’, 
what do you mean? Very truly 
your what? It doesn’t mean a 
thing. Nobody pays any attention 
to it. Then why put it in a letter? 

We spend money on the latest 
type of dictating equipment, our 
typewriters are the latest model. 
Mechanically we are up to date, 
but we hang on to the outmoded 
words and phrases in our business 
correspondence. 

Nearly every other business oper- 
ation has been improved and mod- 
ernized — better accounting sys- 
tems, better ways to bill invoices, 
keep books, figure costs, gather sta- 
tistics—but the poor old business 
letter lags far behind the proces- 
sion. It still belongs to the horse- 
and-buggy era. 

One nationally known company, 
which has a strictly modern plant 
and one of the best radio programs 
on the air, is still requesting you to 
‘‘advise the writer.’’ Another 
whose name is a household word 
and which spends millions in ad- 
vertising is ‘‘enclosing a copy as 
per your request.’ 

Why don’t these companies, as 
well as thousands of others, mod- 
ernize their business letters? It 
would cost them but a fraction 
of the money they spend on other 
improvements, and the returns 
would be well worth while. 


UCLA Offers New 
Course in Finance 


Los Angeles: The University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles is offering a com- 
prehensive course in Finance during the 
Fall months. The course includes cor- 
poration finance, investments, investment 
and financial analysis, foreign exchange 
and financing, estate planning and, last 
but not least, credits and collections. 
The credit course will be in the hands 
of Robert D. Roberts, Credit Manager, 
Union Oil Company of California. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC, 
REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CoN. 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND 
MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946, of 
CREDIT and FINANCIAL _MANAGE. 
MENT, published monthly at Philadelphia, 
Pa., for October, 1949. : 

STATE OF NEW YORK \ 

COUNTY OF NEW YORK f *: 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally appeared 
Richard G. Tobin, who having been duly sworn 
according to law ,deposes and says that he is 
the. Editor and Manager of the CREDIT and 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, and that the 
following is to the best of his knowledge and 
belief a true statement of the ownership, man. 
agement (and if a daily, weekly, semiweekly or 
triweekly newspaper, the circulation), etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of Au. 
gust 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 
3, 1933, and July 2, 1946 (section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations), printed on the reverse 
of this form, io wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub. 
lisher, editor, managing editor and business man- 
agers are: Publisher, National Association of 
Credit Men, 1 Park Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. Editor, Richard G. Tobin, 1 Park Ave. 
nue, New York 16, N. Y. Managing Editor, 
None. Business Manager, Richard G. Tobin, 
1 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: National Association 
of Credit Men, a non-stock corporation with the 
following officers: Charles E. Fernald, Pres,, 
Fernald & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Camilo Rod. 
riguez, V. P., Davol Rubber Comgany, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Edward N. Ronnau, V. P., Cook 
Paint & Varnish Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Arthur 
R. Wilson, V. P., Auto Equipment Co., Denver, 
Colo; Henry H. Heimann ew York, N. Y.,, 
Executive anager and Treasurer; David A. 

eir, New York, N. Y., Secretary. 

That the known bondholders mortgagees 

and other security holders owning or holding 1 

per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 

mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

_ 4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 

ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 

security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholders or security hold- 
ers appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and that 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by 


him, 
RICHARD G. TOBIN, Editor 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 20th 
day of September, 1948. 
RUTH E. HOCTOR 
(Seal) 


Notary Public, State of New York 
Residing in Queens County 
Queene Co. Ciks. No. 529, Reg. No. 151-H-9 
. Y. Co. Clks. No. 209, Reg. No. 286-H-9 
Commission Expires March 30, 1949. 


While not required to be shown in the above 
report an Audit made by Controlled Circulation 
Audit, Inc. for the six months ending in July, 
1948 shows an average Controlled Circulation 
of 27,794 and an average edition total of 29,751. 
A summary of this Audit is shown in_the 
October issue of Standard Rate and Data 
Service. 


Position Wanted 


Here’s a rare combination available! Perhaps 
just the man you need as Assistant Treasurer 
and/or Credit Manager—Can offer diversified 
experience with the ability to see the broad 
aspects and operate accordingly. Age 37, with 
strong financial background and_ thoroughly 
“sales-minded.” Can deal effectively with the 
public, work congenially with others and direct 
an efficient department. College graduate, solid 
family man. All inquiries strictly confidential. 
Box 0-1, Credit and Financial Management. 
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| Experience Plus Knowledge Equals 
‘| Success in the Credit Profession 


. CREDIT is an advanced profession. Today’s credit 
: grantor needs a tremendously broad knowledge of 
i aspects of business which at first glance would seem 
. far out of his field. 


; What are you doing about it? 


‘ One suggestion, the best we know, is study with 
your local chapter of the National Institute of Credit. 


The National Institute of Credit, through its many 
‘ chapters throughout the country, has been of im- 


M . measurable help to credit men of all ages. While it 
i. could never entirely substitute for experience, study 
m of the WHYs of business make that experience 
much easier to acquire. The whole business “ma- 
a chine” becomes more understandable when you 
a find out what makes the wheels go ’round. 

oy Get in touch with your local chapter today, or if 
th you don’t know of any chapter near you mail the 


coupon below. 


National Institute of Credit 
One Park Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


[] Please send me details about Credit education by correspondence. 
[] Please send me the address of the nearest chapter of the National Institute of Credit. 
(] Check if a veteran. 


Address 


Address 
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Where May Creditor Apply 
Debtors Payment? 


consisting of a series of tran- 

sactions of different dates; he 

often holds a customer’s note 
while an open account exists at the 
same time; and frequently he holds 
a security covering part of the in- 
debtedness while another part of the 
indebtedness is unsecured. Is it of 
importance to him where to ap- 
ply a payment from a debtor? Of 
course it is. And it is equally im- 
portant to the debtor on occasions. 
For example, some items in a run- 
ning account may be beyond the 
statute of limitations or perilously 
close to it. The creditor would 
like to apply payments to the oldest 
part of the account in such case. 
The debtor, on the other hand, 
would rather apply them to the 
more recent items. 

It happens too, now and then, 
that some items in a series may be 
unenforceable for some other reason. 
As for example, a corporation doing 
business in a state as a foreign cor- 
poration without a license may have 
sold some goods to a debtor at a 
time when it failed to have such a 
license (and later sold goods when 
it had obtained the license). Where 
the creditor has securities for some 
of the indebtedness it would pre- 
fer to appropriate payments to the 
unsecured portion. This question 
arises in cases of policyholders of 
credit insurance; some items of in- 
debtedness from a debtor may ante- 
date the period of coverage under 
the credit insurance policy and it is 
highly desirable that such items be 
liquidated first. 

There is a general rule of law 
governing the application of pay- 
ments on account of a debtor’s in- 
debtedness, and it has been stated 
(being an old statement of a court) 
in quaint style.1 This general rule 
is not sufficient to be a thorough- 


= Every credit man has accounts 
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by CARL B. EVERBERG 
Attorney-at-Law 


Boston 


going guide, however, any more 
than one signpost in New York 
would direct the driver of an auto- 
mobile to Los Angeles. There must 
be many guideposts and herein we 
will assist in setting up a few of 
them. 

As the rule quoted in the foot-note 
shows, the first party with a right 
to direct the application of money to 
an indebtedness is the debtor. He 
may specify the payment, subject 
to some limitations as will be 
pointed out, to such items or 
claims as he chooses. In other 
words, unless he be circumscribed 
by agreement to the gontrary, or 
because he failed to direct the ap- 
plication too late, or by acquiescence 
in a different mode of application by 
the creditor, he may apply the pay- 
ment to principal to the exclusion of 
interest, to a secured debt to the 
exclusion of the unsecured indebted- 
ness, or he may direct the payment 
to be spread over several obliga- 
tions. 

To this primary right the creditor 
must bow if the debtor avails him- 
self of it. But it is not an uncon- 
ditional right which can be exer- 
cised any time at all or in any man- 
ner at all. The debtor must make 
his application timely. He should 
direct the application at the time of 
the payment for if he fails to give 
any direction until after the credi- 


1“The general rule in the application of pay- 
ments on account, is, that the payer, if he re- 
quire it, may direct the application to any 
account or item of account he prefers, and if 
the receiver accept it under such direction, he 
is bound to make the application accordingly. 
But if the payer do not thus direct the appli- 
cation, the receiver may make the application; 
if neither make it, the law will apply it accord- 
ing to the priority of the items due, unless 
special circumstances indicate another applica- 
tion as more equitable in any particular case.” 
Shaw, C. J., in Richardson v. Woodbury, 12 
Cush. (Mass.) 279. 


tor has entered the credit according 
to his (the creditor’s) choice it will 
be too late. Debtors do not al- 
ways give specific directions either, 
and where they are not clear the 
direction will have to be implied 
from circumstances showing the 
debtor’s intention. If, for example, 
a debtor had persistently disputed 
owing one account but had acknowl- 
edged another, and had failed to 
make a direction for application of 
a payment, the implication would be 
that he intended the payment for 
or on the account he acknowledged. 
A memorandum on a check such as 
“credit on note” would be construed 
as at least an implied ‘direction to 
credit the amount of the check on 
the note of which he was the maker, 
rather than on the open account on 
which he was the debtor. 

There can be many examples of 
such implied direction: where the 
debtor makes payment of the debt 
on which he receives a demand 
(creditor failing to make demand 
of another), or where payment of 
the exact amount due on one of 
two claims is made (though in the 
latter instance courts frequently 
consider the exact payment to be a 
prima facie evidence only of the 
debtor’s intent). The intent of the 
debtor must in some manner, 
nevertheless, be communicated to 
the creditor ; it is insufficient that he 
subjectively intended to make an 
application if there is not an express 
or implied direction. For example, 
the entry made by the debtor in his 
own books does not amount to di- 
rection if the creditor does not know 
of it and there are no circumstances 
from which an implication can be 
drawn. 

A creditor may, in spite of spe- 
cific directions, wheedle a debtor into 
acquiescing in a different applica- 
tion. Or he may get a ratification 
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from the debtor of a different ap- 
plication. This acquiescence and 
ratification does not arise, however, 
from a mere passive lack of ac- 
tion. It is doubtful that acqui- 
escence or ratification could be 
shown by the creditor sending re- 
ceipts back to the debtor stating 
“on account” where the debtor had 
made a specific direction to a note 
or other evidence of indebtedness. 
To be.on the safe side a creditor 
should endeavor to get the debtor 
to expressly ratify the application 
which the creditor prefers over the 
direction made by the debtor. 

When the debtor has made a pay- 
ment without any express direction 
as to application, and there being 
no circumstances from which an 
implied direction can be made out, 
then the creditor has the right to ap- 
ply it in such way as he pleases. 
Thus where there is a note and an 
open account (or more than one 
note) he may apply it either on one 
or the other, or he may apportion 
it.2 And he may apply it to an 
unsecured indebtedness to the ex- 
clusion of a secured indebtedness. 
It is furthermore held according to 
the weight of authority that a 
creditor can, in the absence of any 
directions on the part of the debtor, 
express or implied, apply a pay- 
ment to any part of a running ac- 
count which he pleases. Thus he 
may apply a payment to the oldest 
part of the account even though 
such part of the account has been 
“outlawed” by the statute of limi- 
tations. There is furthermore, a 
presumption in favor of the creditor 
here, to the effect that the creditor 
intended to apply it to the oldest 
part of the account if he merely 
credits the account generally. 

A creditor cannot, however, ap- 
propriate without an agreement with 
debtor, payments to certain items in 
the same contract. In one certain 
case the creditor attempted to apply 
part payments against the items 
representing materials furnished, 
leaving the labor items unpaid, the 





?The holder of four notes of different ma- 
turity dates applied an amount, received from 
the indorser, ratably over all the notes. When 
Suit was brought on the two which were the 
eldest, the indorser claimed the payment should 
have first extinguished them. But the Court 
eld: “Here was no particular appropriation 
by the debtor, the payer of the money, and 
€ creditor in such case might, by the general 
Tule, appropriate the money towards the ex- 
tinguishment of such demands as he pleased, 
which he held against the debtor and which 
were due.” Washington Bank v. Prescott, 20 
Pick. (Mass.) 339. 
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to Protect and Conserve Assets 
is Complete Without Credit Insurance. 


WHY MORE BANKS ARE RECOMMENDING 
CREDIT INSURANCE 
TO PROTECT BUSINESS PROFITS! 


An increasing number of banks are 
advising manufacturers and wholesalers 
to carry American Credit Insurance 
because their accounts receivable are 
extremely important assets . . . need 
protection at ALL times ... but espe- 
cially NOW with the slowing down of 
payments and with business failures 
climbing. 

American Credit insures your business 
against unforeseeable events that can 
turn good credit risks into bad debt losses. 
That’s why manufacturers and whole- 
salers throughout the country .. . in over 
150 lines of business . . . now have 
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American Credit policies which 
GUARANTEE PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS 
RECEIVABLE. F 


In addition to paying you in the event of 
customer failure, your American Credit 
policy also enables you to get cash for 
long past due accounts. You can insure 
one, a selected group, or all accounts, 


If your accounts receivable are not pro- 
tected, your insurance coverage is incom- 
plete. For information, phone American 
Credit office in your city, or write the 
American Credit Indemnity Company 
of New York, Dept.47, Baltimore 2, Md. 


PRESIDENT 


merican | 
( redit Insurance 


PAYS YOU WHEN YOUR CUSTOMERS CAN'T 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED 
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reason for the creditor’s actions be- 
ing that the statute at the time per- 
mitted a lien for the labor items and 
not the materials items. The Court 
held that under an entire contract 
there is no such thing as an appro- 
priation of payments to particular 
items of the entirety. 

The rule which permits a credi- 
tor to apply payments as he pleases 
does not apply (according to the 
weight of authority) where the pay- 
ments are involuntary, for example, 
where real estate was sold on attach- 
ment and execution. A few states 
may be to the contrary: Iowa, Mis- 
souri. 

The courts do not permit a 
creditor, even where the debtor fails 
to give any directions, to apply a 
payment on a debt which is not 
yet due to the exclusion of an ac- 
count which has become due. 

The creditor ought in some man- 
ner to communicate to the debtor 
what sort of appropriation has been 
made. It is not wholly necessary to 
do this as proof of the application 
made by the creditor, but the debtor 
cannot challenge the appropriation 
made thereafter if he has notice as 
to how it was made. The creditor 
can acknowledge the payment with 
a brief allusion as to its application. 
He can send the debtor an ordinary 
receipt with the same information. 
If a creditor has reason to suppose 
that the debtor expects the pay- 
ment to be applied in a manner dif- 
ferent than the creditor does, it 
would be safest to advise the debtor 
that the appropriation is being made 
in such-and-such a way, subject to 
the approval of the debtor. For, if 
the debtor does not answer he is 
held to have acquiesced in the ap- 
plication. 

The presumption in favor of the 
creditor (i. e. that the intent is to 
apply a payment to the oldest part 
of a running account) is not too 
strong to lean upon. The creditor 
ought to do something actively to 
prove intent to make application. 
If the creditor relies on the pre- 
sumption the debtor can overcome 
it with any kind of proof that he 
had a contrary intent and manifest 
it in some way. 

If neither debtor nor creditor has 
made an application, express or im- 
plied, and there is no presumption 
in favor of either party, the courts 
will make an application according 
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to certain rules (this assumes, of 
course, that the dispute as to the 
proper application has brought the 
matter into litigation). 

The law will apply payments, 
where neither debtor nor creditor 
have indicated an appropriation, to 
interest first before making applica- 
tion to principal. Where there is 
more than one debt payments will 
be applied first to the interest and 
then the principal of the debt first 
falling due, and the surplus, if any 
will be applied first to the interest 
and then the principal of the debt 
next falling due. 

In the case of a running account 
payments are thus applied to the 
extinguishment of the oldest items 
in the account. This pr‘nciple was 
applied to a case where a town 
treasurer kept the taxes collected 
in his own account. He owed the 
town a certain amount of money at 
the beginning of a certain year. He 
had used funds thus collected in his 
own business. During the succeed- 
ing year, he made payments to the 
town from time to time as they 
were collected. He made no ap- 
plication, nor did the town. Suit 
was brought against the sureties on 
the treasurer’s bond. The sureties 
claimed they were not liable for de- 
falcations during the previous year 
since they were then not sureties on 
his bond. However it was held that 
the payments which he made dur- 
ing the succeeding year were to be 
applied to the earliest items. The 
payments were not sufficient to 
cover the obligation for the year 
covered by the bond in question and 
the sureties were held liable. 

As between unsecured and se- 
cured debts the law will generally 
apply the payments first to the un- 
secured debts. However if the 
credit is in the form of returned 
goods it must be applied to the can- 
cellation of that item. Further- 
more, if money is derived from the 
proceeds of the property which is 
given as security for the secured 
debt, the court will see that it is ap- 
plied to the secured debt. 

In conclusion the answer to the 
question—where may creditor apply 
debtor’s payment—is three-fold. 
The debtor has the paramount right 
to make the application. If one may 
inquire as to why the debtor should 
be entitled to this prior right, it 
must be remembered that until the 


money is actually paid over, it be- 
longs to him, and he may do with it 
as he sees fit. If he makes a spe- 
cific direction the creditor must ob- 
serve it or refuse to accept the pay- 
ment. If he accepts and retains the 
money, the law will treat the pay- 
ment as having been applied as di- 
rected. Monidah Trust Co. v. 
Hruze, 62 Mont. 444. The next 
right, where the debtor makes no ap- 
plication, belongs to the creditor. 
The creditor, as a matter of pre- 
caution ought to communicate in- 
formation as to the appropriation 
made, to the debtor. Finally, where 
neither debtor nor creditor makes 
the application, the law adjudicates 
the point according to rules which 
have been established by the pre- 
cedents of courts over the years. 


Board of Governors of 
Credit Interchange to 
Meet November 4 and 5 


St. Louis—The Board of Gover- 
nors of the National Credit Inter- 
change will meet at the Sheraton- 
Coronado Hotel on November 4 and 
5. It is expected that all but one of 
the nine members of the Board will 
be present. R. William Peterson of 
Seattle, who has been quite seriously 
ill, but is now convalescing, will not 
be able to make the trip to St. Louis. 
The agenda for this meeting calls for 
full sessions on both November 4 
and 5, with many problems of na- 
tional credit interchange programs 
for discussion. 


St. Louis Credit Women 
Told of Conference Plan 


St. Louis: Miss Loretta Fischer 
of George Ziegler Company, Mil- 
waukee, a vice chairman of the Na- 
tional Credit Women’s Executive 
Committee, presented plans for the 
Midwestern Conference of Credit 
Women’s Clubs scheduled for Mil- 
waukee on October 15-17, at the 
September 18 meeting of the Credit 
Women’s Club of St. Louis. Two 
scholarships were awarded. 


San Francisco: Great things are 
cooking in the City by the Golden 
Gate where the San Francisco Credit 
Women’s Group have completed its 
plans to entertain their Bosses. The 
event will take place in the Francis- 
can Room of the Sir Francis Drake 
Hotel on October 20th. 
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Break-even Point a 
Business Problem 


(Continued from Page 6) 


and better machine methods of ac- 
counting and other office procedures 
may be utilized in cutting costs. 
One war-developed feature worthy 
of study is microfilming important 
records, thus cutting down on filing 
expenses. Dictating equipment has 
been greatly improved and may be 
usable in saving valuable steno- 
graphic time. 

Point 5.—Improved Labor Effi- 
ciency. 

This very important source of 
cutting cost per piece manufactured, 
by increasing the numbers of pieces 
produced per dollar of direct labor, 
seems too fundamental for any fur- 
ther discussion. It is covered later, 
however, briefly under Topic 6. 


Topic 3—Relation to Credit 
Management 


We are beginning to resume the 
old pre-war tempo in regard to bank- 
ruptcies and other forms of business 
failure. This has been particularly 
true in our own business relations 
with certain accounts since the war, 
all of them in the consumer goods 
industry. 

The customary post-mortem, 
which ordinarily accompanies the 
obsequies of a defunct business, 
indicates, in practically every in- 
stance coming to my recent atten- 
tion, a complete lack of break-even 
point understanding on the part of 
both the top management and the 
accounting staff involved. 

Hindsight is always easier than 
foresight, and it is easy to see, after 
a company goes on the rocks, that 
had they known something about 
break-even points, they would have 
had a better chance in avoiding a 
break-down in their particular busi- 
ness. One common trait regardless 
of the cause of it in all such busi- 
ness collapses seems to be a very 
meager or even complete lack of 
financial reports, a fact which, in 
itself, should serve as a warning 
ef danger to creditors. 

It may be the privilege of our 
free enterprise system for manage- 
ment to conceal data from their 








When Uncle Sam Is 
The Buyer 


How long after receiving an order for materials to be supplied 
under a government contract does it take your company to learn if it 
is protected by the Miller Act? 

The Washington Service Bureau can return a contract report to 
you within two days at most, if the contract has been executed and 
a copy is in Washington. A typical report on a Federal contract, 
which provides for a payment bond, contains: 


The basis of award; 
Date of award; 
Date of completion when available; 
Amount of the contract; 
Amount of the payment bond; 
Name of the surety company. 


If the contract is not completed at the time of inquiry, or if the 
data must be requested from a regional office, the case is followed 
until full information can be assembled. 

In addition to the advantage of obtaining official data promptly, 
you received the information without your company being identified 
with its interest. All records of the Washington Service Bureau are 
held as confidential. 

Please supply such identifying details of the contract as number, 
name of prime contractor and location of project. 


NOTE: Efforts to render reports on confidential contracts are 
necessarily restricted. 
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WASHINGTON SERVICE 
BUREAU 


National Association of 
Credit Men 





Bowen Building 
on oo 7G D9 
wrest 815 15th Street, N. W. 
: Washington, D. C. 
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creditors and others who have a 
right to know at least the highlights 
of their business progress. How- 
ever, it is fast becoming pertinent 
to credit management in these times 
to demand, when the account first 
gets behind in payments, some satis- 
factory evidence that the manage- 
ment has accounting reports and 
knows how to read and interpret 
them in terms of action. 

We have had some customers in 
the distribution field of our product 
who have had tough sledding in the 
past years. They are being watched 
carefully, with due attention to bud- 
getary control of expenses and, above 
all, astute studies concerning the 
break-even points. We have been 
able to nurse several patients back 
to health and their rightful place in 
the industry. 

Many outlets have built up fixed 
overhead in the shape of expensive 
premises, high-priced advertising, 
and sales personnel to a high break- 
even point which requires tremen- 
dous sales volume each month. On 
an inflated dollar and with pros- 
perous customers it has been com- 
paratively easy in the past few years 
to hold up volume to a profitable 
level. However, with the pipelines 
fast filling up and customers again 
shopping for price, the picture is 
quite different and bankruptcy fig- 
ures each week tell the story of a 
changing tide. 

When we issue credit to top- 
heavy or otherwise weakened ac- 
counts without trying to remedy 
their financial weaknesses, we are 
asking for future trouble and will 
probably live to regret our actions. 


David A. Weir Speaks 
To Sales Executzves’ 
Group at Cincinnati 


Cincinnati: David A. Weir, Secretary 
and Assistant Executive Manager of the 
National Association of Credit Men, ad- 
dressed a meeting of the Cincinnati Sales 
Executives’ Council on September 17th. 
Members of the Cincinnati Association of 
Credit Men were invited to attend the 
meeting. 

During September also the Cincinnati 
Chapter of the Ohio Society of Certified 
Public Accountants was host to the so- 
ciety for its 44th annual convention. 
Cincinnati credit men were invited to 
attend the technical sessions of the con- 
vention. 
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Million Businesses now 
Operating in United States 


There has been an increase of almost a million in the number of 
businesses operation in this country since 1944. This is the greatest 

\y increase on record for so short a period. There are almost 600,000 

more-enterprises in operation than in 1939. 

Does this great increase in the number of businesses constitute an ele- 
ment of instability in the economy? Does it presage heavy failures and 
credit losses for the future, when the inflationary boom of the postwar 
years will have run its course? Or is this development a normal accom- 
paniment of national economic growth, temporarily held back. 

* * * * 


A study of the problem by the Department of Commerce reaches the 
conclusion that the present pattern of the business structure in this 
country is likely to prove relatively stable. 

The increase in the number of concerns is found to correspond both 
with the higher level of business activity and with the long-term trend of 
the business population. Between 1929 and 1939, for example, despite 
the depression, the number of concerns in operation increased. 

During the war, many smaller businesses closed down because the own- 
ers went into military service or took war jobs. The present record total 
of some 3,800,000 businesses is not greatly in excess of the number that 
would be in operation if the long-term rate of increase had continued 
uninterrupted during the war years. 

The number of concerns in operation fluctuates with the business cycle, 
but to a much lesser extent than is commonly supposed. Between 1929 
and 1933, during the most severe depression in history, the business popu- 
lation fell off only 8 per cent. During the following three years of recov- 


ery, this loss was more than made up. 
* * * * 


The 900,000 gain in the business population since 1944 was thus mainly 
a matter of catching up following the wartime contraction in numbers. 
“Viewed from the perspective of its long-term trend,” the Department of 
Commerce concludes, “the aggregate business population at the end of 
1947 appeared to be or near the crest of a rising cycle. The actual num- 
ber was somewhat above the ‘normal’ level.” 

There is a good deal of reassurance for credit men in this conclusion. 
The vision of a sharp contraction in the number of concerns in operation 
within the next few years, with the additional toll of failures and bad 
debts it implies, is not justified. There will, of course, be the usual turn- 
over of businesses, with many failing by the wayside or liquidating volun- 
tarily, while new concerns are being launched. The turnover will be 
greater than usual with the first general business setback, because many 
of the newer enterprises are not strongly financed or well managed. But 
the year-to-year changes in the total business population, there is good 
reason to expect, will be relatively small by comparison with the wide 
wartime swings. 

In short, if the Department of Commerce conclusion is justified, credit 
men do not have to assume there will be any large net decline in the num- 
ber of concerns in operation. 

* * * x 

In a few fields, however, it is probable that favorable conditions have 
unduly stimulated new promotions, so that a downturn in business activ- 
ity could bring on a fairly rapid contraction. 

This holds true particularly in the retailing of durable goods, the manu- 
facture of some building materials and specialties, certain branches of 
contracting and some service industries. 

Some redistribution of the business population, rather than a substan- 
tial decline in the number, is thus the more probable prospect for the 
period ahead. 
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How to Get Over 
“The Hump” 


(Continued from Page 8) 


“lazy” way to do the job—usually 


' easier (and faster) than the worker 
‘had believed possible. 
' can learn a lot by asking the worker 


The boss 


to show him the tricks of the job. 
The worker is complimented that he 


»would be asked and the boss can 
apply method analysis and time- 
| study knowledge to make improve- 


ment in working conditions for the 
man, plus increased production as 
well. 

How can we apply this principle 
to the problem of impressing the 
boss? That backward employee, for 
all his slowness, still wants to be 
an expert—to achieve distinction in 
performing that job. Your boss and 


} my boss are no different. Presidents 


are as susceptible to praise for a 


| job well done as a file clerk in our 


office. Furthermore, they like to be 
asked for advice. If you or I have 
a problem, the chances are that we 
soon reach our own conclusion on 
the proper solution. But if the boss 
takes a regular interest in our work, 


| or even if he doesn’t, isn’t it good 


psychology to tell him the problem, 
state the conclusion or solution 
which has been worked out, and 
then give him a chance to agree with 
our excellent judgment? He is 
complimented because we asked him 
for an opinion. And who knows— 
maybe the boss might even interject 
a good idea, himself! 

You'll agree that spineless yessing 
the boss is not the thing to do. But 
well-placed requests for opinions 
and careful praise for a good job can 
do wonders, because they in- 
crease others’ self-esteem. 


Dr. Laird has seen these prin- 
ciples work wonders for executives 
from coast to coast. Through his 
leadership those of us in the credit 
profession can boost ourselves, too. 
Want to vault that $6,000 hurdle? 
It's worth a try! 


Have You Sent Your Order 


for the 1949 Credit 
Manual? 





How to Keep Top Management Happy 


(Continued from Page 14) 


titude toward these problems. 
This cigarette experience shows, 
however, that too many outlets may 
lead to price cutting which may af- 
fect an entire industry and make 
credits based in part on inventory 
assets an extra hazardous risk. 


Home Appliance Situation 


Let’s take another example seen 









Highlights i: 


INTO SLAVERY 


The carelessly used expressions, ‘‘I’d 
give my soul” or “I’d give my right arm”, 
etc. are merely expressive words now. But back 
in the early beginnings of insurance, men offered 
to give their utmost as insurance premiums, and 
meant it. A man often pledged that he and his entire 
family would become slaves in case he could not pay for 


today. Recent trade papers have 
reported an enormous increase in 
many localities in the number of 
home appliance outlets. Some 
places have as many as from six to 
twelve home appliance stores where 
only one existed before the war. 
If other conditions continue to im- 
prove, we shall soon see the time 
when supply will equal demand 
and these stores will be thrown into 


(Continued on Page 40) 










his “insurance” on shipped goods. 


1948 shippers enjoy reasonable ocean marine rates, which are 
easy to pay. And when paid to companies as substantial as 
NATIONAL UNION and BIRMINGHAM, they can enjoy 
the certainty of prompt adjustment of all losses. 


NATIONAL UNION 
AND BIRMINGHAM 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
PITTSBURGH = PENNSYLVANIA 
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Inflation and Credit 


Some Factors to Consider in Formulating Policy 


the business credit man in to- 

day’s inflated market? To 

guard his firm against serious 
losses when the speed of production 
slows, the market for goods and 
services narrows, and the price 
structure weakens. These con- 
ditions are not generally present at 
the moment. But the wide-awake 
credit executive must remember 
that our free enterprise society has 
been marked by up and down 
swings of trade activity—especially 
sharp after a post-war inflation 
such as business is experiencing 
now. A backward glance at the 
boom and bust of 1919-1922 re- 
minds us of the need for careful 
credit practices and how to avoid 
a repetition of the situation after 
World War I. Business went into 


“ What is the responsibility of 
u 


a tailspin in 1920-22. The number’ 


of industrial and commercial fail- 
ures spiraled upward from 6,451 in 
1919 to 23,676 in 1922. Current 
liabilities in these bankruptcy cases 
rose from only $113 million to $624 
million—an increase of almost 500 
per cent. (*) 


The Current Picture 


What is the present business 
picture? How long is it likely to 
last? What weaknesses are already 
apparent? What can the credit 
man do to guard his company 
against the pitfalls of the inevitable 
downswing and minimize its losses ? 

Business statistics are generally 
optimistic: (1) Since early 1946, 
factory production has been on the 
upgrade. The Federal Reserve 
Board’s unadjusted index of pro- 
duction climbed from 170 in 1946 
to 187 in 1947 and in the first half 
of 1948 exceeded that figure;(*) 
(1) Statistical Abstracts of the United 


States, 1947, and Dun and Bradstreet. 
(2) Federal Reserve Bulletin, July, 1948. 
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(2) commodity prices at the close 
of June, 1948, continued their in- 
flationary trend, topped the pre- 
vious January high, and almost 
reached the inflated May, 1920 
peak ;(*) (3) employment is on the 
uptrend with more civilians hold- 
ing jobs in June than ever before 
in the nation’s history.(*) <A labor 
shortage is even feared; (4) per- 
sonal income mounts month by 
month sweeping prices upward in 
the present period of post-war 
durable goods scarcities. In 1940, 
total personal income amounted to 
only $78.3 billion, and had more 
than doubled to $196.8 billion by 
1947, 


Consumers Decide the Market 


Americans are currently earning 
at the rate of $210 billion per an- 
num in 1948.(°) After deducting 
personal taxes, liquid resources 
available for purchases of goods 
and services have skyrocketed over 
this 8 year period from $76 billion 
to $190 billion. Wage earners and 
salaried workers are getting the 
major share of personal income(*®) 
and are the real mass market for 
the business man and the key to the 
credit man’s problems. Consumers 
have more to spend than ever be- 
fore and are not hesitant to spend 
it especially as prices and the cost 
of living rise. 1949 will witness 
a further spurt in personal incomes 
as the government’s armament pro- 
gram and the European recovery 
activities get well under way. The 
pressure on prices and the cost of 
living will mount and decrease the 


(3) Bureau of Labor Statistics wholesale 


price index. 
(4) U. S. Labor Department. 
(5) Fespent Reserve Bulletin, July, 1948. 
(6) hid. 


purchasing power of the American 
citizen’s dollar income, creating a 

demand for higher wages and af 
fourth round of wage increases, 

What are and what will be the 
effects of the inflationary spiral on 
the American consumer, the busi- 
ness and credit picture? Some idea 
of the consequences is already 
available in current trends. While 
more dollar income would seem to 
indicate a greater volume of sayv- 
ings, the inflationary price level 
has already so high pressured the 
great mass of consumers as to force 
them to dip into their liquid re. 
sources of cash and bank deposits 
to supplement their daily wage § 
and salary for daily living. 

Between 1939 and 1947 the 
liquid assets of individuals in the 
form of bank deposits, United 
States government security hold. 
ings, currency, and miscellaneous 
assets rose sharply by $122.4 bil- 
lions. But in the first quarter of 
1948 the trend reversed itself and 
individual holdings of cash and 
deposits dropped $4 billion,(*) the 
largest shrinkage since before the 
war. Continued depletion of these 
liquid assets will ultimately affect 
the volume of production and trade 
adversely. Output will slow down 
when the public’s current buying 
power and blacklog of savings is 
inadequate to absorb industry’s 
capacity to produce. 

Credit men must keep their eye 
on the public’s capacity to con- 
sume, Otherwise they will find 
their firms loaded down with un 
sold inventory which will eventu- 
ally cause a price break and a de 
terioration of the credit picture. 
Heavy losses and business bank- 
ruptecies will then follow as i 
1921-22. 


(7) The Securities and Exchange ona 
sion press release, July 6, 1948 
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Squeeze Not Yet Felt 


Has the squeeze on the consumer 


'already been felt in industry? 


Not yet—even through a recent 
Federal Reserve Board study(*) 
reports a sharp drop in the buying 
plans and activities of the great 
mass of consumers, the low income 
families, who earn less than $4,000 


'ayear and constitute 86 per cent 
' of the families in the country. 


While the market for automobiles, 


| homes, and other durable goods is 
can & 


suffering from their curtailed buy- 
ing plans family units earning 
more than $5,000 per annum antici- 
pate purchasing 80 per cent more 
ears than they anticipated last 
year, 50 per cent more homes, 118 
per cent more durable goods of 
these types and so will offset the 
disappearing low income market in 
1948. But how long ean the rising 
price level rise without eating into 
orders from the upper income 
levels and without further curtail- 
ing the mass market in the lower 
income groups? 

Even to-day, there are festering 
trouble spots in industry especially 
in the textile, apparel, furniture 
household equipment, and food 
company lines. Debtor manufac- 
turers, retailers, and wholesalers 
are too often loaded down with 
slowmoving inventory _ periling 
their capacity to meet their obliga- 
tions. Credit collection agencies 
have stepped into the picture too 
frequently to indicate a fundamen- 
tally sound business credit situa- 
tion. 


The price inflation has already 
squeezed 10 to 20 million Ameri- 
cans out of the clothes buying mar- 
ket. The cost of medium priced 
garments has stimulated a phenom- 
enal revival and growth of home 
dressmaking. Only very low and 
very high priced clothes are moving 
easily into consumers’ hands. De- 
partment stores and leading spe- 
cialty shops have postponed their 
full purchases until late in the year 
realizing that many manufacturers 
are heavily overstocked and may 
then be more reasonable in their 
asking prices. 


_ Notwithstanding these warning 
signals manufacturers’ inventories 





(8) Federal Reserve Bulletin, June, 1948, 
“1948 Survey of Consumer Finances.” 


increased by $300,000,000 in May, 
1948 to a record high of $29,500,- 
000,000, an indication of prosperity 
or boom optimism. Outstanding 


credits are also on the uptrend. 


Consumer credit in May, 1948, 
gained $205,000,000 and increased 
the volume of outstanding credits 
94 cities increased their total loans 
to $23,788,000,000, a rise of more 
than $3,550,000,000 over the cor- 
on retail buying to $13,804,000,000. 
The credits extended on install- 
ment sales have pushed installment 
eredit buying to a new peak of $6,- 
957,000,000. (°) 


Bank credit men have also been 
optimistic and translated their 
good feelings into additional loans. 
Federal Reserve member banks in 
responding figure at the end of 
June, 1947. When the seasonal 
slack is over after the summer 
months a further upswing in bank 
loans may be expected despite 
governmental and bank association 
pleas for voluntary credit re- 
straint. 


The Credit Man’s Duty 


What can the credit man do to- 
day to protect his firm against 
losses when business slumps and 
collections are more difficult? He 
can learn from the business record 
of 1920-22, put these lessons to ef- 
fective use and save his firm from 
financial embarrassment and 
frozen credits before the inevitable 
deflation sets in. 


Credit policy should be so drawn 
as to: (1) Avoid granting credit in 
the wrong places where it cannot be 
collected or at best only slowly. 
He should serutinize the selling de- 
partment’s orders to determine if 
its sales are commensurate with its 
customers’ market at a fair price 
that will move the goods; (2) de- 
termine the size of the customers’ 
market and the competition these 
customers must meet; (3) analyze 
the general economic picture to as- 
certain weak spots which may cause 
a general price or a break in the 
debtor’s price structure. Not all 
prices break at the same time. 
Thus, during the crisis of 1920, the 
top prices for 62 different articles 
were reached at varying times from 


(9) Federal Reserve Bulletin, July, 1948. 
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July, 1919 to March, 1921 while the 
lowest figures were struck between 
July, 1920 to June, 1922. The top 
and bottom prices for different 
items frequently overlapped. 
Every industry has its own pecu- 
liar price and market structure 
which the credit man must take 
into consideration; (4) assure 
quick turnover of receivables by 
granting credit only to the better 
risks; (5) carefully supervise 
orders placed far in advance for 
the term of credit extends beyond 
the date of delivery. 

To be in a strong position if and 
when a break in commodity prices 
and a business slump strikes, the 
credit man should be certain of (1) 
his customers’ ability to absorb 
losses as measured by their reserve 
positions, (2) the priority of his 
firm’s claims as against the claims 
of other creditors. The greater the 
equity of the owners in the debtor 
firm, the more secure is the position 
of the creditor and the greater the 
likelihood of collecting on due and 
overdue bills, (3) his own firm’s 
strong financial position and its 
capacity to extend new credits or 
renew old ones, benefitting both it- 
self and its debtors who will not 
then be under pressure to liquidate. 

The closer the credit man ad- 
heres to these guides to credit 
policy the stronger will be his 
firm’s cash position, and collectable 
receivables. Then the more ready 
will be his own creditors, both 
trade and bank, to assist his enter- 
prise in a period of economic dis- 
location following an inflation. 


St. Louis Association Opens 
Fall Season on Informal Note 


St. Louis: The St. Louis Association 
of Credit Men opened its Fall season with 
an informal dinner dance at the Hotel 
Sheraton on September 11th. Business 
was confined to brief addresses by the 
Association officers. 

St. Louis: The first meeting of the St. 
Louis Credit Women’s Group was held 
at the Melbourne Hotel, Thursday, Sep- 
tember 23rd. Guests included President | 
E. A. Luther and Association Secretary 
A. E. Fisher. 


Seattle: Jean Hubbard Blaine, 
daughter of Past President E. L. 


Blaine, Jr., was married on Fri- 
day, September 3rd, to Mr. Rob- 
ert K. Julian. 
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PRESIDENT 


CHARLES E. FERNALD 
FERNALD AND COMPANY 
1737 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


VICE PRESIDENTS 


EASTERN DIVISION 


CAMILO RODRIGUEZ 
DAVOL RUBBER COMPANY 
69 Point St., Providence 2, R. 1 


CENTRAL DIVISION 


EDWARD N. RONNAU 
COOK PAINT & VARNISH CO. 
P. 0. Box 389, Kansas City, Mo. 


WESTERN DIVISION 


ARTHUR R. WILSON 
AUTO EQUIPMENT CO. 
14th & Lawrence Sts., Denver 17, Colo. 


DIRECTORS 


CHARLES W. CAYTEN 
GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
2500 Holmes St., Dallas |, Texas 


M. J. CHESMAR 
HUBBARD & COMPANY 
6301 Butler St., Pittsburgh {, Pa. 


HAROLD L. CUMMINGS 
WESTINGHOUSE ELEC. SUPPLY CO. 
253 East Fourth St., St. Paul {, Minn. 


MISS MARY E. CURRAN 


JONES, McDUFFEE & STRATTON CORP. 


640 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


OTTO E. DREUTZER 
THE ALMS & DOEPKE CO. 
Central Parkway, Cincinnati, Ohio 


VICTOR C. EGGERDING 
GAYLORD CONTAINER CORP. 
iif N. 4th St., St. Louis 2, Me. 


EARL N. FELIO 
COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 
105 Hudson St., Jersey City 2, N. J. 


ARTHUR L. FRANKLIN 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO 


Guilford, Bath & Holliday Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


E. B. GAUSBY 
WARNER & SWASEY CO. 
5701 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio 


HAROLD H. GLOE 
MORRISON-MERRILL & CO. 
First North & Third West Sts., 
Salt Lake City {1, Utah 


MISS BESS R. HAVENS 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Chenango St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


T. B. HENDRICK 
COLLINS, DIETZ, MORRIS CO. 
| West Main St., Oklahoma City 1, Okla. 


FRANK A. HERBST 
HERBST SHOE MFG. CO. 
2367 N. 29th St., Milwaukee 10, Wis. 


. WILLIAM LANE 
AMERICAN SCREW COMPANY 
21 Stevens St., Providence, R. 1. 


. M. MESSER 
DOHRMANN COMMERCIAL CO. 
301 Butler Bidg., San Francisco, Calif. 


GEORGE H. NIPPERT 
THE PROCTER & GAMBLE 
DISTRIBUTING CO. 
53 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, III. 


CARL O. PANKS 
TACOMA FEED COMPANY 
524 Puyallup Ave., Tacoma {, Wash. 


GRAHAM H. ROTHWEILER 
834 Magie Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. 


LESTER C. SCOTT 
E. L. BRUCE COMPANY 
P. 0. Box 397, Memphis {, Tenn. 


ARTHUR E. SLACK 
1. W. PHILLIPS & CO. 
Morgan & Bell Sts., Tampa, Florida 


A. J. SUTHERLAND 
SECURITY TRUST & SAVINGS 
904 Firth Ave., San Diego (2, Calif. 


ROSS J. ULMAN 
TOOTLE DRY GOODS CO. 
Sth and Howard Sts., Omaha 8, Nebr. 


ROBERT YOUNG 
BETHLEHEM STEEL CoO. 
Bethlehem, Penna. 


A. F. ZOELLNER 
JOHN K. BURCH CO. 
217-219 Division Ave. So., 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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To Each Member of National: 


Remember the Economic Man? He constituted a cross sec- 
tion of the entire population to illustrate buying habits and pur- 
chasing power. A survey recently made by our National maga- 
zine provides information on the buying habits and the purchasing 
power of our Members, such data to serve as a selling implement 
for the Advertising Department. 


To my mind, an even more interesting revelation of the sur- 
vey is the importance of the Credit Executive Members in their 
various organizations. It shows that 47.54% are Owners, Presi- 
dents, Vice-Presidents or other corporate officers and 48.95% 
are designated as key officials, 2.80% being junior or credit 
office assistants. 


Further analysis shows that 69.3% of our Members super- 
vise payroll routine, 71.8% are in charge of Accounts Payable, 
47.4% have complete or considerable influence in the choice of 
banking facilities and 35.1% exercise control over investments. 


During a visit to National office I had the privilege of read- 
ing advance proofs on the articles in this issue and I call your 
attention to three items dealing with the important subject of 
the advancement of the Credit profession. The first is the article 
“Selling Yourself to Management” by Frank Griesinger, Credit 
Manager of Lincoln Electric Company of Cleveland, on Page 7, 
a second article entitled “How to Keep Top Management Happy” 
by Phil P. Gott on Page 12 and, on Page 13, Harley T. Blake, 
Credit and Office Manager of the Boston office of the Fairbanks- 
Morse Company, presents some pertinent ideas on how the Credit 
man should view his profession under the title “The Personal 
Balance Sheet.” I commend to each member a careful reading 
of these articles as a stimulant for professional pride. 


The survey and articles present views that many of us might 
overlook. Ours is a great organization and an important profes- 
sion. Let us not forget these facts! 


KNOW YOUR NATIONAL 


Chadeo® ,Bruald 


President, National Association of Credit Men 
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About Credit Leaders 


New York Adjustment 
Bureau President Says 
Bankruptcies to Jump 


New York: Robert R. Jacobs, of 
Shapiro Brothers Factors Corporation, 
newly elected president of the New York 
Credit Men’s Adjustment Bureau, In- 
corporated, issued a warning at the meet- 
ing of the Bureau’s directors, held at 
the Aldine Club on September 17th, that 
bankruptcies are now increasing, and 
that many more insolvency cases will be 
the grist of the Adjustment Bureau in 
the near future. 


The Bureau’s new president said that 
he based his prediction on the fact that 
manufacturers and retailers are running 
into difficulties in trying to meet their 
obligations. “I find that inventories 
among manufacturers, particularly, are 
heavy, and the fall season does not seem 
to be moving along very well. Retailers 
are requesting them to hold merchandise, 
with the result that manufacturers can- 
not get these orders on their books as 
accounts receivable.” Mr. Jacobs went on 
to point out that continued buying of 
raw materials in anticipation of the 
spring season has aggravated the inven- 
tory situation. 


The function of the Adjustment Bu- 
reau was stressed by Mr. Jacobs when 
he pointed out that it provides creditors 
and debtors with a program by which 
they can work out mutually satisfactory 
terms in cases of financial difficulty 


Expect Big Crowd at 
Petroleum Meeting in 
St. Louis in November 


The annual meeting of The American 
Petroleum Credit Association will be held 
on November 15, 16 and 17 in the Roose- 
velt Hotel, New Orleans, La. Leo 
Jones, president of the American Petro- 
leum Credit Association, reports that the 
present indications are that this Con- 
ference will be attended by more than 
200. A special program for each of the 
three days is now being worked out by 
President Jones and the conference 
committee. Those seeking particular in- 
formation about this annual meeting may 
obtain it by writing to S. J. Haider of 
the National Staff, whose address is 
P.O. Box 1398, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Walter L. Rehfeld 


Robert Morris Associates 
Names Rehfeld President 


The Robert Morris Associates elected 
Walter L. Rehfeld, Vice President of 
the Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri, as their 
president for the coming year at their 
annual meeting in Philadelphia on Sep- 
tember 17. Mr. Rehfeld will officially 
take office at the annual conference of 
the Associates which is to be held at 
the Statler Hotel in St. Louis, October 
24-27. 

Other officers elected by the Associ- 
ates were: First Vice President, Milton 
J. Drake, Vice President of The De- 
troit Bank, Detroit, Michigan; and Sec- 
ond Vice President, Fred C. Witte, Vice 
President of The Chase Naational Bank, 
New York. 


President Fernald Is 
Speaker at First Fall 
Philadelphia Dinner 


Philadelphia: National President 
Charles E. Fernald was the principal 
speaker at the first fall dinner meeting 
held by the Credit Men’s Association of 
Eastern Pennsylvania on October 11th 
at the Union League Club. “Raising the 
Standards of Credit” was the topic pre- 
sented by President Fernald. Edwin I. 
Atlee, president of the Credit Men’s As- 


' sociation of Eastern Pennsylvania, pre- 


sided at this dinner meeting which was 
attended by more than 150 members and 
guests. 


Association Activities 


Committee Lays 
Plans For 531d 
Credit Congress 


Philadelphia: The Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation of Eastern Pennsylvania has al- 
ready started its plans in Philadelphia as 
Host for the 53rd Annual Credit Con- 
gress of the National Association of 
Credit Men, to be held in Atlantic City, 
May 15-19 inclusive, 1949, according to 
Frederick H. Schrop, Convention Di- 
rector. 

In reality, the plans for this Conven- 
tion were started immediately after Phil- 
adelphia’s invitation had been accepted 
by the National Board of Directors. The 
last time Philadelphia was host to the 
Convention was in 1920 and Atlantic City 
was the Convention site. 

As a welcome to all Associations, the 
Credit Men’s Association of Eastern 
Pennsylvania entertained with a lunch- 
eon at the Cleveland Convention for the 
Secretary-Managers, local Association 
Presidents and many other members of 
the National Association who were in 
attendance. President Atlee told of their 
plans and promised more news to follow. 
He announced the appointment of imme- 
diate past President Clarence E. Wolfin- 
ger, of Lit Brothers, Philadelphia, as 
General Convention Chairman. 

Immediately after the election of Mr. 
Charles E. Fernald as National Presi- 
dent, further announcement was made 
concerning the plans of Philadelphia for 
next year, and at that time Mr. Wolfin- 
ger urged the cooperation of all the Asso- 
ciations for the coming Convention and 
outlined the benefits of Atlantic City as 
an outstanding convention city. 

The foundation of a successful Credit 
Congress rests upon the selection of Com- 
mittee chairmen and personnel. Realiz- 
ing it will require many months to 
complete this work, definite action on this 
important step has already commenced. 
Recently, the General Convention Chair- 
man called a meeting of the Planning 
Committee, which was attended by the 
following : 


National President Charles E. Fernald 

Convention Director Frederick H. 
Schrop 

Local Association Presideht Edwin I. 
Atlee, Jr. of I-T-E Circuit Breaker 
Company 

Ist Vice President Morgan F. Moore 
of Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co. 
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Secretary and Manager J. Stanley 
Thomas ~ 
This was not the first meeting of the 
Philadelphia group on convention plans. 
There were two previous meetings, one 
of which was with their Board of Di- 
rectors and the Convention Director. 


Chicago A.C.M. Holds Five 
Forums on Subjects Dealing 


With Credits, Collections 


Chicago: The Chicago Association of 
Credit Men announces a series of dis- 
cussion forums on the general subject of 
Credits and Collections, the first of 
which were held on September 27, Oc- 
tober 4 and October 11. The meetings 
will be continued on October 18 and 
October 25th. Among the subjects dis- 
cussed at these meetings were: “Trends 
Affecting Credit”, “Responsibility and 
Relationships in the Management of 
Credit”, “Analyzing Credit Information”, 
“The 5th C of Credit”, “Financial State- 
ments”, “Sources of Credit Information”, 
“Foreign Credit”, “Public Relations in 
Credits”, and “Legal Phases of Credits.” 

A written examination for those seek- 
ing scholarships will be held on Novem- 
ber Ist. 

Awarding of scholarships and a gen- 
eral gathering of all those attending the 
different forums will be held on No- 
vember 12th. 


MEMBERSHIP PROGRESS 
REPORT 


May 1, 1948 to September 30, 1948 
Comparison 


Net Total 
CLASS AA Gain 9/30/48 Percent. 


San Francisco. 39 1273 103.16 
Chicago .... 23 1958 101.18 
Indianapolis .. 8 934 100.86 


CLASS A 

St. Louis .... 72 825 
Rochester .... 41 598 
Boston ..... 19 549 


109.56 
107.36 
103.58 


CLASS B 


San Diego 383 
Atlanta 260 
Milwaukee ... 364 


CLASS C 


Honolulu d 210 
Houston 237 
Salt Lake City 211 


CLASS D 


El Paso 142 
Washington 151 
Syracuse 183 


CLASS E 


Little Rock 60 
Phoenix . 81 
Columbus .. 


CLASS F 
Cape Girardeau 
Parkersburg 
Jackson .... 


106.09 
103.58 
103.41 


107.14 
104.86 
102.92 


233.00 
110.21 
106.39 


127.65 
115.71 
115.11 


112.00 
109.09 
105.00 
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News About Credit Women’s Clubs 


New York: Charles E. Fernald, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Credit 
Men, addressed the September 30 meet- 
ing of the New York Credit Women’s 
Group in the Belmont-Plaza Hotel. 
Marian R. McSherry is president of the 
organization and vice-chairman of the 
National Credit Women’s Executive Com- 
mittee. Mr. Fernald discussed credit con- 
ditions at the dinner meeting. Plans for 
an enlarged program for the 1948-49 
season were presented by Miss McSherry. 
Although this was the first fall dinner 
meeting of the New York credit women 
more than 100 were in attendance. 

J a 


Omaha: The Omaha Credit Women’s 
Group held its first regular meeting for 
1948-49 on Thursday, September 9, at a 
6:00 o'clock dinner at the Fontenelle 
Hotel. Gus P. Horn, Executive Secre- 
tary, and John C. Conley, President of 
the Omaha Association of Credit Men, 
spoke on “Credit Problems”. The Na- 
tional Credit Women’s Conference to be 
held October 15, 16 and 17, at Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, was discussed. Mrs. 
Vivienne Foss, President of the Omaha 
Credit Women, plans to attend. 

x * * 


Oakland: At the September meeting, 
Laura Miller, Lecturer, Teacher and 
Dramatic Artist, gave a talk to the Oak- 
land Credit Women’s group on “Voice 
Culture”. She has just returned from 
giving a course in “Speech Arts” at 
Victoria, B. C. Miss Miller’s work is 
recognized as she has given the course to 
large business groups in the leading 
cities. This was one of the features of 
the educational program on which the 
Oakland group has been concentrating. 

* * * 


Minneapolis: On Tuesday, September 
14th at Stouffer’s the Minneapolis Whole- 
sale Credit Women opened its 1948-49 
season with the following officials of the 
Credit Men’s Group as guest speakers: 
Brace Bennitt, Exec. Secretary—Min- 
neapolis Ass’n of Credit Men—Topic: 
“Membership”; Glen F. Ballard, Pres- 
ident of Minneapolis Ass’n of Credit 
Men—Topic: “Selling Your Associa- 
tion”; and Louis Zimmerman, President 
of the M. C. Club of the Credit Men’s 
Association, who outlined benefits de- 
rived from membership in the M. C. 
Club and urged everyone to attend their 
meetings. 

* * x 

St. Louis: The Credit Women’s Club 
of St. Louis held its first meeting of the 
season at the Melbourne Hotel, Thurs- 
day Night, September 23. We are look- 
ing forward to a successful season and 
have set two goals for our club. The 
first is to top our last year’s record for 
securing new Association members and 
the second is to increase the number of 
Scholarships awarded by us last year. 
Our past president, Mrs. Bertha Ridley 
Wheeler, will succeed Miss Eureka Scott 


as a member of the National Executive 
Committee of Credit Women. 
x ok # 


New Orleans: Members of the New 
Orleans Credit Men’s_ Association 
mourned the death of Miss Irene Lamm 
early in September. Miss Lamm was a 
charter member of the Credit Women’s 
Club, and a member of the Board of 
Directors, and Chairman of the Enter- 
tainment Committee. She had served in 
the Credit Department of the Myles Salt 
Company and the Bay City Chemical 
Company, its affiliate for twenty-seven 
years. 

* * * 

Newark: The Credit Women’s Club 
heard an address by Henry A. Pope, 
Credit Manager of the National Union 
Radio Corporation, at a dinner meeting 
held in the Wilkins Restaurant on Sep- 
tember 14th. Mr. Pope’s subject was 
“Credit Management”. 

* * * 


Binghamton: George Elliott, instruc- 
tor in Sociology and Applied Arts and 
Sciences at the Triple Cities College, was 
the guest speaker at the September 15th 
meeting of the Triple Cities Credit 
Women’s Club, held in the Pine Room 
of the Arlington Hotel. Professor Elliott 
spoke on “Inflation, Its Cause and Efi- 
fect”. 

*K * * 

Milwaukee: The Credit Women’s Club 
of the Milwaukee Association of Credit 
Men is preparng a broad program for 
entertaining the delegates at the Midwest 
Credit Conference of October 15, 16 and 
17. The program includes talks on col- 
lection problems in interstate commerce, 
financial statement analysis, and person- 
nel administration. 

* * oe 

Toledo: Frank C. Rooney, attorney of 
Toledo, addressed the Credit Women’s 
Club at its meeting at the Women’s Club 
on September 7th. Mr. Rooney’s sub- 
ject was “Wills”. At this meeting the 
members of the Credit Women’s Club 
also discussed plans for entertaining the 
Ohio Valley Regional Credit Congress to 
be held on October 15 and 16. 


* * * 


Philadelphia: Members of the Philadel- 
phia Credit Women’s Club mourn the 
death of Evelyn A. McLaughlin, Secre- 
tary of the Photocopy Company, on 
Sept. 15th. Miss McLaughlin had been 
affiliated with the women’s club for a 
number of years and was also active 
member of the Credit Men’s Assn. of 
Eastern Pennsylvania. 

x ke x 

Cleveland: The Cleveland Credit Wom- 
en’s Club held a reception and tea in 
honor of Mrs. Lucy G. Killmer and Miss 
Kathryn M. Sire. Mrs. Killmer was 
elected Chairman of the National Credit 
Women’s Executive Committee at the 
Credit Congress last May and Mrs. Sirc 
was elected a member of the Committee. 
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Southeastern Credit 
Executives Gather at 
New Orleans Confab 


New Orleans: The New Orleans Credit 
Men’s Association was host to the South- 
eastern Credit Conference held at the 
Jung Hotel on October 4 and 5. This 
Conference embraces the Associations in 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, North Carolina, South Car- 
olina, Tennessee and Virginia. 

The Conference heard talks on October 
4th by Henry H. Heimann, Executive 
Manager of the National Association of 
Credit Men and Dr. John E. Kieffer, 
Professor, Department of Political Sci- 
ence, Tulane University. 

At the Monday evening banquet Clay- 
ton Rand, Editor of the Gulfport Guide, 
Gulfport, Miss., was the principal speaker. 
Dancing fulfilled a very pleasant evening. 

On Tuesday morning, October 5th, the 
Credit Women’s Group entertained the 
visiting ladies at breakfast. 


Panel Discussions Will 
Feature Illinois State 


C onference in Chicago 


Chicago: The Illinois State Credit 
Conference will be held at the Morrison 
Hotel on Wednesday, October 20. The 
morning session will present discussions 
by W. A. Linfield, Pepsodent Division, 
Lever Brothers Company; W. G. Mason, 
Quaker Oats Compnay; and Henry H. 
Heimann, Executive Manager,’ National 
Association of Credit Men. At the noon 
luncheon Jimmy Conzelman, coach of 
the Chicago Cardinals, will be the 
speaker. 

The afternoon session will present a 
credit panel discussion with L. T. Had- 
ley, Goodman Manufacturing Company, 
as moderator. Among those who will 
present subjects for discussion are P. V. 
Moulder, Executive Vice President, the 
International Harvester Company; K. J. 
Krause, Cooper’s, Incorporated; H. E. 
Kellogg, Link-Belt Company, and W. B. 
Burnet, Imperial Brass Manufacturing 
Company. Fowler McCormick, Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the 
International Harvester Company, will 
summarize the discussion and comment 
on the ideas presented. 


New England Conference to 
Meet at Bridgeport Oct. 28 


Bridgeport: The Bridgeport Associa- 
tion of Credit Men is completing plans 
to entertain the annual Fall Conference 
of the credit associations throughout New 
England on October 28 and 29. David 
A. Weir, Secretary and Assistant Execu- 
tive Manager of the National Association 
of Credit Men will be the banquet speaker. 
E. B. Moran, promotion director of 
NACM will also take part in the pro- 
gram. 


NACM District Conferences 


Southwest Meeting 
Draws Many “C” Men 
to San Antonio, Texas 


San Antonio: The Southwest Credit 
Conference held here on September 23-25 
brought delegates from all of the Texas 
Associations, as well as those in Okla- 
homa and New Mexico. The Conference 
opened with a reception and registration 
on Thursday evening, September 23. The 
program for Friday morning featured ad- 
dresses by former Congressman Maury 
Maverick, whose subject was “Our In- 
ternational Relations.” Other talks were 
given by L. M. Bickett, attorney of San 
Antonio on the “Community Property 
Law in Texas” and at the luncheon 
Henry A. Hirshberg, former General 
Counsel for the Puerto Rico Reconstruc- 
tion Administration, gave a talk on 
“United States and the Caribbean.” 

The afternoon session was devoted to 
meetings of ten industry groups under 
the general chairmanship of A. J. 
Wangler. 

Henry H. Heimann, Executive Man- 
ager of the National Association, was the 
speaker at the Friday evening banquet. 
At the Saturday morning session Charles 
W. Cayton of Dallas, Texas, gave a very 
important talk on “Selling the Local 
Credit Association.” 

The credit women of the San Antonio 
Association were assisted by the delegates 
from the Houston Credit Women’s Club 
in arranging a delightful breakfast meet- 
ing for the visiting credit women and 
wives of delegates. This breakfast was 
presided over by Hazel Williford, presi- 
dent of the Credit Women’s Club of 
Houston. Miss Lucy Killmer of Cleve- 
land, Chairman of the National Credit 
Women’s Executive Committee, spoke on 
“Credit as a Profession.” Other talks 
were made by Executive Manager Hei- 
mann and National President Charles E. 
Fernald. Also present at the breakfast 
were Edward N. Ronnau of Kansas City, 
Vice President representing the Central 
area, Charles W. Cayton of Dallas, Na- 
tional Director, and C. C. Heitman of 
Fort Worth, a past National Director. 


Ohio Valley “C” Men 
Hear Talkson Business 
Problems at Toledo, O. 


Toledo: The Ohio Valley Regional 
Credit Conference held at the Hotel 
Commodore Perry here on October 15 
and 16 drew a large attendance from all 
of the Ohio Associations affiliated in 
NACM, as well as a number from West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Western Pennsyl- 
vania and as far north as Detroit, Mich- 
igan. 

The Conference opened on Friday 
morning, after the usual preliminaries, 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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Des Moines to Be Host 
at Tri-State Conference; 
Trade Groups a Feature 


Des Moines: The Central Iowa Unit 
of the NACM will be host at the 24th 
Annual Tri-State Conference to be held 
at Fort Des Moines Hotel October 20, 
21 and 22. The Conference embraces 
members of the Credit Associations in 
Nebraska, South Dakota and Iowa. 

The Conference will start informally 
on Wed. evening Oct. 20 with regis- 
trations and an informal gathering in the 
Ranch Room of the hotel. 

Group luncheons and trade group 
meetings will occupy the noon hour and 
afternoon sessions of October 21; thir- 
teen groups having been set up with 
special programs. 

On Friday, October 22nd, Dr. Wm. A. 
Irwin, Economist for American Bankers 
Assn., will speak on “Present Day Eco- 
nomics”. Philip E. Jester of Jester & 
Sons, Des Moines will speak on “Insur- 
ance Problems in the Extension of 
Credit”. On Thursday afternoon Ralph 
Heninger, Attorney and Tax Expert of 
Davenport will talk about “Tax Liabili- 
ties of Your Customer” and Joseph Rat- 
ner of Meredith Publishing Co., Des 
Moines, will speak on “What Is Ahead 
for Business in 1949?” Senator Bourke 
B. Hickenlooper of Iowa will speak on 
“The Atomic Bomb Commission”. 

Henry H. Heimann, Executive Man- 
ager of the NACM will be the speaker at 
the banquet which will close the Con- 
ference. 


Kansas City Is Host to 
Tri-State Conference 
on Credit Problems 


Kansas City: The annual fall confer- 
ence of the credit Associations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and Missouri met here on 
October 8-9 at the President Hotel. 
Delegates were on hand from Oklahoma 
City and Tulsa, Oklahoma; Wichita, 
Kansas; St. Joseph, Kansas City and 
St. Louis, Missouri; also from chapters 
in Cape Girardeau, Hannibal, Joplin and 
Springfield. The conference, which was 
largely attended, was featured by a num- 
ber of excellent talks on credit subjects. 
David A. Weir, Secretary and Assistant 
Executive Manager of the National As- 
sociation of Credit’ Men, was the speaker 
at the Friday evening banquet, which 
marked the end of the first day of the 
conference. Mr. Weir took as his general 
theme “What to Do About Avoiding a 
Depression After Inflation Runs Out.” 

Various problems of the different in- 
dustries were discussed. The large at- 
tendance marked this Conference as a 
great success. 
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Omaha Celebrates Its 
Golden Jubilee Oct. 19 
With Banquet Program 


Omaha: The Omaha Association of 
Credit Men will celebrate its Golden 
Jubilee on October 19, with a luncheon 
at the Hotel Paxton, and a reception for 
National officers and visitors in Parlor J, 
from 5:30 to 6:30. At the banquet in 
the Hotel Paxton ballroom, John C. 
Conley, Wright and Wilhelmy Com- 
pany, President of the Omaha Associa- 
tion, will preside, with Frank Fogarty of 
Paxton and Gallagher acting as toast- 
master. 

J. T. Brammann, of U. S. Supply 
Company, will review the highlights of 
the past fifty years of credit in the Omaha 
area. National President Charles E. 
Fernald, Fernald and Company, Philadel- 
phia, will present a message of greet- 
ing for the Golden Jubilee, and Henry 
H. Heimann, Executive Manager of the 
National Association, will give the main 
address. 


Expect Enrollment of 500 
In New York Chapter of 
Natl. Institute of Credit 


New York: The New York Chapter 
of the National Institute of Credit began 
its 1948-49 season with the annual forum 
and rally at the Hotel Pennsylvania the 
night of September 8th. 

Classes have already started in the cur- 
rent year program. At the forum and 
rally talks were made by David E. 
Golieb, H. Parker Reader, President of 
the N. Y. Credit Men’s Assn. and Mr. 
A. Melville Jackman of J. A. Stifel & 
Sons, Inc., a past president and gover- 
nor of the New York Chapter. 

Advance registrations for the Insti- 
tute classes, according to Edward W. 
Knaus, President of the chapter this 
year, will be in excess of the 500 mark. 


Lexington C.M.A. Is Now a 
Fully Affiliated Association 


Lexington: After October Ist the Lex- 
ington Credit Men’s Association oper- 
ates on its own responsibility. Up to 
the present time it has been operated as 
a Chapter of the Louisville Credit Men’s 
Association. Harry W. Glass is presi- 
dent of the Lexington Credit Men’s As- 
sociation and George C. Roberts, Sr. is 
Executive Manager. 

The Louisville Association will con- 
tinue to render interchange, collection and 
adjustment bureau services for the Lex- 
ington Association. The officers and 
staff of the Louisville Association have 
accomplished a great deal for the National 
as sponsors for the Lexington Chapter 
helping it to develop to the point where 
it can now carry on under its own or- 
ganization. 
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Activities in N.A.C.M. Associations 


Pittsburgh: The members of the Credit 
Association of Western Pennsylvania 
were entertained at the September 14th 
meeting by the “Keystone Serenaders”. 
This is a quartet under the direction of 
Carl Zinsmeister. The quartet is a 
member of the S.P.E.B.S.Q.S.A., Inc., 
which translated means The Society for 
the Preservation and Encouragement of 
Barbershop Quartet Singing in America, 
Incorporated. ‘ 

* * # 

Cleveland: The members of the Cleve- 
land Association of Credit Men enjoyed 
a dinner party and show on September 
30th, the occasion being the annual out- 
ing. The dinner was held in the Masonic 
Temple, after which the credit men and 
their ladies adjourned to the “Ice Ca- 
pades” where they enjoyed an unusual 
performance on the ice rink. 

* * # 


Hartford, Conn.: C. T. Treadway, Jr., 
President of the Bristol Bank and Trust 
Company was the speaker at the Sep- 
tember 15th meeting of the Hartford As- 
sociation of Credit Men. Mr. Tread- 
way spoke on current business problems 
affecting credit appraisals. 

* ok # 


Toledo: The Toledo Association of 
Credit Men has arranged for two im- 
portant courses at the University of 
Toledo this coming term. One is a 
course in Credits and Collections with 
H. T. Fulton, instructor. This is a 
two-hour course with N. I. C. credits. 
Another course in Business Law has also 
been arranged with meetings on Mon- 
day evenings. 

* * * 

Chicago: Members of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Credit Men enjoyed an all- 
day outing at the St. Andrews Country 
Club in West Chicago, on October 
2nd. A Blind Bogey tournament was 
one of the features of the day. Dinner 
was served at 7 o'clock with dancing 
following. 

* * * 

New York: Richard E. Allard has been 
named credit manager for A. J. Arm- 
strong Company. After service with the 
Navy, he joined the Armstrong Com- 
pany in 1946. He is a charter member 
of the Toppers Credit Club, Incorporated, 
and secretary of the New York Chap- 
ter, National Institute of Credit. 

* * # 


Worcester: Roland A. Erickson, Pres- 
ident of Guaranty Bank & Trust Co., 
was the speaker at the first fall meeting 
of the Worcester County Assn. of Credit 
Men held at the Sheraton Hotel on Sept. 
20th. Mr. Erickson’s subject was “Eco- 
nomic Trends Affecting Credit”. John 
E. Pierce presided at this meeting. 

* * # 

Louisville: Merryle Stanley Rukeyser, 
financial news commentator and na- 
tionally known lecturer on business sub- 
jects, will be the speaker at the No- 


vember 3rd dinner meeting of the Louis- 
ville Credit Men’s Association to be heid 
in the Pendennis Club. Mr. Rukeyser 
was one of the speakers at the National 
Convention of the NACM held at Cleve- 
land last May where his address was con- 
sidered one of the most important pre- 
sented at the convention. 

* * # 


Philadelphia: A low gross of 83 by 
D. Rice Longacre, Land Title & Trust 
Co., took top honors at the annual golf 
tournament held by the Credit Associa- 
tion of Eastern Pennsylvania at the 
Hershey Country Club, Hershey, Pa. 
prize winners were Frank P. Glenn, Cam- 
Other prize winners were Frank P, 
Glenn, Camden Lime Co. and Phillip 
Barr, of Wholesalers; Dean W. Liscom 
of Joseph T. Ryerson & Sons, Inc A 
steak dinner followed the golf tourna- 
ment. 

** * 

Danbury: The Bridgeport Association 
of Credit Men had two interesting talks 
at its September 15 meeting held at the 
Ridgewood Country Club. Nearly one 
hundred fifty members and guests, in 
number from Danbury, heard talks by 
Congressman James T. Patterson of 
Naugatuck, a member of the joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Atomic Energy, 
and by Dr. Jerome A. Higgins, Director 
of Public Relations at the Connecticut 
Junior Republic in Litchfield. The pro- 
gram was under the direction of Frederick 
F. Robinson as chairman of the arrange- 
ments committee. 

x * * 

Youngstown: George Exoo, Manager 
of the consumer-credit department of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, told 
the members of the Youngstown Associ- 
ation of Credit Men, that the Federal 
Reserve System is merely acting as a 
financial policeman in setting up controls 
under the new Regulation W. The 
luncheon meeting was presided over by 
Robert Urich, President of the Youngs- 
town Association of Credit Men. 

o* & 

Los Angeies: Russell Z. Eller, Adver- 
tising Manager, California Fruit Grow- 
ers Exchange, told the members of the 
Los Angeles Credit Men’s Association 
at its September 16 dinner meeting about 
the problems and prospects of the Cali- 
fornia citrus industry. 

o as 

St. Paul: Minnesota’s U. S. Senator, 
Joseph H. Ball told the members of the 
St. Paul Association of Credit Men at 
their first fall dinner meeting in Septem- 
ber that the freedom for which our fore- 
fathers fought is rapidly disappearing in 
this country because of the trend toward 
a centralized government that promises 
security and ease through a planned econ- 
omy. He warned that freedom, which 50 
years was the objective of all peoples, 
now has largely disappeared in most of 
Europe and other areas in the world. 
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N.LC. Chapters Report 


Interest 2n Courses on 
Credits, Collections 


Columbus: The Columbus Chapter 
N. I. C. reports that a basic course in 
Credits and Collections which it is spon- 
soring this fall has aroused so much in- 
terest that it may be necessary to conduct 
two separate classes to accommodate all 
the registrants. The course, originally 
limited to fifty persons, is scheduled for 
ten consecutive weeks beginning with 
October 6, classes being held each Wed- 
nesday evening from 6:30 to 9:30 P. M. 
The course includes a study of the fun- 
damentals of credit department procedure, 
collection methods, sources of informa- 
tion, analysis of credit risks, financial 
statements and legal remedies. William 
B. White, Secretary and Credit Manager 
of Smith Bros. Hardware Company of 
Columbus, Ohio, is the instructor. 





Cincinnati: The Cincinnati Association 
of Credit Men is sponsoring a course in 
Credit and Collections at the University 
of Cincinnati. Robert S. Vosmer, general 
credit manager, Sabin Robbins Paper Co., 
is the instructor. James A. Nickerson, 
general credit manager, The Trailmobile 
Co., is the instructor in the course of 
lectures on credit and commercial laws. 


Accounting and Control 
of Accounts Receivable Is 


New Jersey Forum Subject 

Newark: A special clinic on account- 
ing and control of accounts receivable, 
sponsored by the accounting advisory 
committee of the New Jersey Associa- 
tion of Credit Men was held on Sep- 
tember 27th, following a dinner at the 
Robert Treat Hotel. 


Cleveland Women Are Told 
What It Means to Be Boss 


Cleveland: Miss Kathryn Sirc, Treas- 
urer of Edgar A. Brown, Inc., and a 
member of the National Credit Women’s 
Executive Committee, was the speaker at 
the September 14 meeting of the Cleve- 
land Credit Women’s Club. Miss Sirc 
took as her subject “Is a Woman at a 
Disadvantage in Becoming a Business 
Executive.” 


Toledo Credit Women 
Hold Sunday Session 


The credit women’s group of the 
Toledo Association held a very interest- 
ing conference on Sunday morning. After 
a breakfast session, talks were made by 
Miss Kathryn Sirc, Vice Chairman, Na- 
tional Credit Women’s Executive Com- 
mittee, Miss Margie Schubnell, also a 
Vice Chairman of the National Credit 
Women’s Executive Committee, and by 
Miss Lucy Killmer, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Credit Women’s Executive Com- 
mittee. Miss Rosa Basler, a past Vice 
Chairman of the National Women’s 
Executive Committee, spoke on the 
‘Educational Objectives of Credit 
Women.” 





SPECIAL EVENTS 


Conferences 1948 
October 20 


28-30 


November 15-17 Annual Petroleum Conference 
1949 

March 16-18 Northwest Conference 

National Board Meeting 

November 8-10 Roosevelt Hotel 

Credit Congress 
1949 

May 15-19 Ambassador Hotel 


Illinois State Conference 
21-22 Tri-State Conference 
25 Wisconsin-Upper Michigan Conference 
Tri-State Conference 
28-30 New England Conference 


1948-1949 


Chicago, Ill. 

Des Moines, lowa 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


New Orleans, La. 


Atlantic City, N. J. 





Ohio Valley Credit 


(Continued from Page 37) 


with a keynote speech by William F. 
Butler, Associate Economist with the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. of New 
York, entitled “The Role of Credit in 
Maintaining Business Prosperity.” 

On Friday afternoon Miss Lucy Kill- 
mer, Secretary-Treasurer of the Guar- 
antee Specialty Manufacturing Co., and 
Chairman of the National Credit Wom- 
en’s Executive Committee presided over 
two important panel discussions. The 
first one aimed at the subject of “Mar- 
keting Possibilities and Problems in 
1949” by T. G. MacGowen, Manager of 
the Marketing Division, Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. of Akron, Ohio. The sec- 
ond panel discussion was held by G. W. 
Helwig, Business Consultant of the firm 
of Rutten-Welling Co., Detroit, Michi- 
gan, whose subject was “The Interpreta- 
tion of Financial Statements for Credit 
Purposes.” Henry H. Heimann of New 
York City, Executive Manager of the 
National Association of Credit Men, was 
the speaker at the evening banquet. 

The session on Saturday morning began 
with a delegates’ breakfast and at 9:00 
o'clock the program presented a very 
instructive forum discussion on “Syn- 
chronization of Management, Sales and 
Credit.” 


David A. Weir Tells of 
Ways to Control Slump 
at Cincinnati Council 


Cincinnati: David A. Weir of New 
York City, Secretary and Assistant Ex- 
ecutive Manager of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, told the members 
of the Cincinnati Sales Executive Council 
at the Hotel Netherland-Plaza, that if 
labor, employers, and the government are 
willing to recognize the danger signals 
and evaluate the situations necessary to 
stop the depression, we need not have 
one. Members of the Cincinnati Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men were invited guests 
at this meeting. 
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“How’s Business’ Is 
Subject of Forum by 
New York Credit Men 


New York: Designed to answer the 
question, “How’s Business?” a Credit 
and Business Roundup Forum was held 
by the New York Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion, on October 7, at 7:30 P. M. in the 
Hotel New Yorker. 

“The state of the nation’s business is 
a large question mark in a number of 
businessmen’s minds,” B. P. Schoenfein, 
Vice President of the Public National 
Bank & Trust Co., chairman of the Public 
Meetings Committee, said. “For this rea- 
son, a meeting of this nature, in which 
qualified speakers will give their views 
on credit and business conditions today 
and the near future is needed.” 

Speakers were Harry J. Delaney, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of Meinhard, Greeff 
and Co., Inc; Dr. Courtney C. Brown, 
economist, Standard Oil Company 
(N. J.); William R. Dunn, general 
credit manager of General Foods Corp., 
and William G. F. Price, vice president 
of the American National Bank & Trust 
Co. in Chicago and formerly vice presi- 
dent of the National City Bank of New 
York, 


International Credits Are 
Featured at Luncheon and 
Forum Held by N.Y.A.C.M. 


New York: International credit con- 
ditions were spotlighted when I. F. 
Baker, vice president and treasurer of 
Westinghouse Electric International 
Company, spoke at an international trade 
luncheon, October 6, at 12:30 in the 
Hotel Pennsylvania. The luncheon and 
round table conference which followed 
were jointly sponsored by the Foreign 
Credit Committee of the New York 
Credit Men’s Association and the For- 
eign Credit Interchange Bureau of the 
National Association of Credit Men. 
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Keeping Top Man- 
agement Happy 


(Continued from Page 31) 


a struggle to maintain their existence 
in a competitive market. Past history 
indicates that many will fail, with 
the result that their distress merchan- 
dise may unsettle the markets and 
adversely affect inventory values. 

One more example. In the 
liquor industry, in some states, the 
distribution practices degenerated 
to a point where the state stepped 
in and prohibited the wholesaler 
from giving the retailer more than 
30 days’ credit, required reporting 
to a state official of all accounts more 
than 30 days past due, and prohib- 
ited sales to delinquent customers. 

We do not want to see either 
fair trade laws or credit laws that 
will place any of us in a legal 
straight jacket. 


Watch Marginal Accounts 


Before the last war, many candy 
manufacturers deliberately sought 
the business of marginal accounts 
in order to maintain a profitable 
volume of production. During the 
past few years, these accounts may 


not have been considered as mar- 
ginal buyers. During the recent 
months, however, when confronted 
with enlarged inventories and 
slower turn over, many have be- 
come an extra-hazardous risk. 

Our office furnishes a past due 
account service to members. The 
following record shows the increase 
in credit risks confronting the 
candy manufacturer. As of Octo- 
ber 31, 1947, 82 NCA members re- 
ported that there were 837 unpaid 
accounts against 615 jobbers for a 
total amount of $101,408. As of 
December 31, 1947, 71 NCA mem- 
bers reported that there were 956 
unpaid accounts against 719 job- 
bers for a total of $128,505. As of 
February 29, 1948, 75 NCA mem- 
bers reported that there were 1052 
unpaid accounts against 777 jobbing 
firms for a total of $191,236. As of 
April 30, 1948, 76 NCA members 
reported that there were 1556 un- 
paid accounts against 1014 jobbing 
firms for a total of $219,014. 

For these and other reasons, man- 
agement expects the credit executive 
to keep an ever-watchful eye on the 
inventory control of all customers. 
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Speaking Confidentially ... 


R. F. Kubacki succeeds W. C. Berg, as credit manager of The White Motor 
Company, in Milwaukee. ... G. M. Fortmiller succeeds Louis Kunzelmann, as credit 
manager of Lawrence Ellerbrook, Inc., Baltimore. . . . Spencer Pope is now credit 
manager of The Kemp Equipment Company, Rochester, N. Y. ... Mrs. Mabel K, 
Sproehnle takes over credit management of Besten & Langen, Louisville... .C. F, 
Dearth succeeds M. D. Hobart as credit manager, General Electric Supply Corp., 
Dayton, Ohio. . .. W. G. Heddesheimer is now credit manager of General Tire & 
Rubber Co., Memphis. 


T. P. Lyons now looks aiter credits for Wheatley Foods, Inc., Louisville,Ky. 

. Baul Wavis is the new credit manager at Kremen Duiuth Company, Duiuta, 
Minn. ... Willard C. Moore replaces Mrs. Locke as credit manager, Moore Equip- 
ment Co., Dayton, Ohio. . . . George biddle has taken over creait management of 
The Bridgeport Safety Emery Wheel Co., Bridgeport, Conn. ... A, J. Roeger is 
the new credit manager of Crabtree’s Wholesale Radio, Dallas, Texas... . John M. 
McCoy now represents the Texas Bank & Trust Co. at Dallas, in the Association. 
. . . Ray C. Major succeeds C. H. Cummins as credit manager of the California 
and Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corporation, Ltd., at San Francisco. 


DETROIT CHANGES—Louis Schneider is now credit manager of Detroit 
Typesetting Co. . . . John Chivers succeeds S. H. Rootes as credit manager of 
D. W. G. Cigar Corp. . . . Carl Trendle replaces C. H. Schmidt with Electrical 
Specialties Co... . Miss Ruth Foote, Asst. Secy., replaces Mrs. Long in charge of 
credits for Electromaster, Inc... .R. J. Skinner replaces B. B. Charies as credit 
manager for Frigidaire Sales Corp. ... J. Raymond Gries, Asst. Treas., has taken 
over credits at Grinding Supplies & Service Co... . V. B. Boylan, takes over credit 
management at Hood Rubber Company. 


Miss Marge K. Jackson succeeds John Weeks as credit manager, Berry Broth- 
ers Co., Indianapolis. . . . Arnold Swanson is now credit manager of The Water- 
bury Companies, lnc., Waterbury, Conn. ... Francis J. Bies has taken over credit 
management of the Morton Sausage Co., St. Paul, Minn. ... Geo. Schuldeis is now 
credit manager of Booth Fisheries at Louisville. ... P. C. Riley is now looking after 
credits for ‘he Duluth Brewing and Malting Co., Duluth, Minn.... C. F. Stoner | 
replaces C. D. Hodson as credit manager of The National Manifolding Co., Dayton, 
Ohio. .. . H. G. Scrape succeeds Mrs. De Vese with Wallace Johnston Distributing 
Co., Memphis. 


H. W. Sonkup succeeds A. W. Domin as credit manager of Boyle-Midway, 
Inc., Jersey City, N. J.... F. W. Schneider succeeds Joseph M. Margan as credit 
manager of Coopers, Inc., New York City... . William J. Whitteaker succeeds 
E. Steeb as credit manager of The Block Drug Company, Jersey City, N. J.... 
E. L. Kries has been elected Treasurer of the United Chromium, Inc., New York 
City... . Glen E. Tarbert has taken over the credit management of Allen, Son & 
Co., Baltimore. 


LOS ANGELES CHANGES—L. Dozoretz succeeds M. J. Sattinger as credit § 
manager of Kalof and Company. ... W. A. Grandy succeeds M. C. Colvin as 
credit manager of Belyea Truck Company. ... J. M. Striegel is now credit manager 
of International Cementers, Inc. .. . Ray E. Stallwood is now credit manager, and 
Ray W. Spalding, Asst. Credit Manager of The Sunset Milling & Grain Company. 
... James M. Garrison has taken over credits at Goss-Jewett & Co., Inc.... A. G 
Richmond is now credit and office manager of Ralston Purina Company. ... J. B. 
Orme, Jr., succeeds A. H. Miller as credit manager of Emsco Derrick & Equipment 
Co.... B. H. Price, Secy.-Treas., now looks after credits for Certified Grocers of 
California. . . . Lewis G. Merwin is now credit manager and Manson R. Peek, 
accountant of J. T. Jenkins Company. . . . Maxin Kelly succeeds Mrs. Norwood, 
credit manager of Coast Wholesale Electric. 


Chas. E. Marcrum succeeds W. L. Veale, Jr., as credit manager of Acme Paper 
Co., Memphis. . . . Werner P. Gullander has been elected Treasurer of the General 
Electric Supply Co., Bridgeport, Conn. . . . B. C. Stock is the new credit manager 
of Lewis Casing Co., Seattle... . J. W. Pipkin has taken over credit management of 
The Vinson Supply Company, Dallas. .. . George Kende has been named manager 
of the newly formed International Division of The Admiral Corp., Chicago. . . - 
C. A. Alberg takes charge of credits at Alemite Co. in Minneapolis. . = John R. 
Atkins replaces R. E. Weaver at Lawrence Scudder & Co., Muskegon, Mich. 


W. F. Anderson, formerly with General Mills, Chicago, has succeeded C. 0. 
Carlson, retired, as credit manager of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis. a 
J. O. Provost has been elected Secretary of Perrine Mfg. Co., Minneapolis. . . - 
Wilfrid Giroux succeeds Robert Weiderman as credit manager of National Sales 
Co., Rochester. . . . Thomas Meaghe succeeds M. E. Davis, as credit managét, 
Lederle Laboratories, Div. of American Cyanamid at Dallas. 
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